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people living in defiance of God. But I have no 
fear that the stability of our confederacy will be 
lessened by withdrawing from it that which ever has 
enfeebled it, and ever must. J] have pleaded—and 
I plead again—for the abolition of slavery, for our 
own sakes, as well as for the sake of our bondinen. 
I am persuaded, if it be continued, we cannot long 
| preserve the peculiar blessings of which we have 
boasted so Jong and so loudly. 
or the God of justice will cast us off. 


slavery, until we can show how it may certainly be 
abolished, without incurring greater sin and suffer- 


take their course. I anticipated this objection, and 
made a few remarks upon it in my discourse. 
None of the great moral changes that have taken 
place in our world, were effected precisely in the 
way pointed out by those, who first eried out, 
‘* They must be made !”’ The first step, in all pub- 
lic (as well as individual) improvement, is to make 
the public feel there is need of improvement. When 
this is done, and the people are brought to feel and 
own that a change for the better must be made, 
then the best minds and hearts are brought to con- 
sider how it may be accoinplished ; and those who 
seek to do right, will be directed by that good 
Father of all, who delights to see his children in the 
right way. How simple is the cure of Intemper- 
ance! And yet it was not discovered, until some 
time afier the benevolent and patriotic had begun to 
cry, Wo! wo! Perhaps some means of relieving 
us of slavery, as simple as this, may be found out, 
if we only search for it with our whole hearts. 
You and I will then continue to cry, Wo! we! to 
the people that use oppression, until the Channings, 
and Beee! rs, and Websters, and Frelinghuysens in 
the land ire roused to answer the demand of the 
people, se ying, ** Men and brethren, what shall be 
done?’’’ 





i Light is bursting out on every side—the 
march of abolition sentiments is onward, right on- 


the great contest of freedom against oppression— 
the timid begin to take courage, the doubting to 
gather confidence, the lukewarm to burn with un- 
wonted ardor, the blind to receive sight. Leap 
the day of your redemption is at hand. 


We have perused with considerable satisfaction 
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5 ‘or tim there, took up Cicero’s Letters to Atticus. 


Was shewa into his library ; and while wait- 


One of the fi ‘tte . - 
e of the first Letters which caught my eye was that 
i which the Roman Orator complains of the stvpidity 
fiha @ — , = 
ol the Slaves from Britain. Just as I had finished the 
perusal of that Letter, my eye lighting on two busts 
Placed in opposite sides of the room, Cicero and New- 
tan . } . q 
ton, | could not help exclaiming, “ See what that man 
Says of that man 


’s country’? !’—Dr Puiwip. 


REV. MR MAY’S DISCOURSE. 


! 
| 
| 
a 


This excellent Dissertation hus produced a salu- 
lary impression on the minds of a larze inajority of 
those who have given it a candid perusal. No one 
Ventures to deny the correctness of its assertions and | 
sentiments in the main ; yet there are a few who/| 


hend or pervert the meaning of | 
the author jn several passages 


strangely misappre 


A misconstruction 


has been rive € fo! i 
S 2 n to th 3 g ianguag 4 
g follow ing language Ps 


rs If our republic cannot stand but upon the necks | 
0 — millions of my fellow beings, let it fall, let! 
it fall, though I be crushed beneath it.’ | 


| 


In reference to the above sentence and to its 
perversion, Mr May writes to us, in a private letter, 
as follows. Justice to himself, we think, warrants | 
his remarks to the public. 


us in giving 
‘You, who know so well my sentiments respect- | 
Ing war, would never be led, even by this language, 
to think I would counsel a civil war even in the 
oe Bat such is the inference which some 

+ Crawn. No. I would not have the nation 
Plunge itself into one kind of wickedness, in order | 
to escape from another. All I meant by what I 
have there said was to give a strong paraphrase to 
the maxim, * Fiat justitia, ruat celum,’ i. e. 
even if the abolition of slavery would dissolve the 
U nion, we have no right to hesitate about its aboli- 
tion ; for great as is the blessing of union, it is not 
*O great as righteousness. Union cannot uphold a 





| ber we give below. 


the essays ofa writer in the New-Hampshire Ob- 
server, over the signature of ¢S. 8S.’ His first num- 
It is not material whether he 
agrees with us in every particular, or otherwise, so 
long as he embraces the fundamental doctrine of 
immediate abolition. By this doctrine alone, we 
conquer. 
From the New-Hampshire Observer. 
IMMEDIATE ABOLITION. No. L. 


Mr. Eviror—lI am not a friend to hasty and 
precipitate projects, or to rash and unadvised mea- 
sures. I would be as violent in my opposition, 
and as determined in my resistance, to those head- 
strong demagogues and furious enthusiasts, who 
are ever waiting for some favorable oppditunity, 
to create disaffection between the people and the 
government, or the master and the slave, as any 
other firm fiiend of his country. But I neverthe- 
less think, that whenever a plan is proposed to 
us, as an independent and enlightened people, 
which promises to free us from any national evil, 
or proflers to us any considerable benefits, it de- 
serves a candid and impartial examination from 
every philanthropist and patriot. 

We must all readily acknowledge, that slavery, 
as it exists at present in our southern states, is a 
dreadful evil, that has been entailed upon the pre- 
sent generation. It is a dark blot upon the bright 
escutcheon of our country. 
that destroys our dearest hopes and brightest pros- 
pects. It is a gangrene on the heart of our re- 


| public, which will soon complete our destruction. 


Yes, unless it be removed, speedily, wholly re- 


out the land, our destruction is certain—the knell 
of our country will soon strike loud upon the ear, 
for her glory will be departed. 

With this dreadful evil in the midst of us, an 
inquiry, earnest and solemn, should go to the soul 
of every lover of his country, what can I do to a- 
vert from the nation this threatening judgment ? 
Especially does every man, at this particular crisis, 
who is engaged in devising and carrying into ef- 
fect measures, that, according to his best judg- 
ment, will mitigate the dreadfal horrors of slave- 
ry, and speedily banish it from our shores, de- 
serve the commendation of the whole christian 
community. 

A plan has been proposed, and advocated with 
much warmth, in a neighboring city, for the im- 
mediate abvlition of slavery in the southern states ; 
and arguments have been brought forward in fa- 
vor of it, which, I apprehend, carry with them 
greater weight than those, who have not thor- 
oughly examined the subject, would readily ima- 

ine. 'To every feature in Mr. Garrison’s plan, 
(for it is this to which I refer) I would by no 
means give my approbation. To it in general, 
without very considerable modifications, I could 
not give unqualified support. But, sir, that the 
slaves have a right to be free, and that with cer- 
tain defined restrictions they ought immediately 
and universally to be emancipated, I do firmly be- 


We nuust do justly, | 


Some contend that we ought not to denounce | 


ing, than may be the consequence, if we let things | 


ward—new champions are hastening to enguge in | 


even in your fetters, ye heart-broken captives ; for | 


It isa blighting curse, | 


| of the Liberator. 














of reasoning, which, with your leave, I will lay | the circumstance of the smal! comparative amount 


before your readers in future numbers. 
Should you see fit t 


5 


allow me a place in your 


valuable paper, whielt I presume is open to free 
inquiry, 1 will discussithe subject in so clear, can- 
did, and cool a maunfr, that even yourself, how- 


ever fur you may t® from aequiescing in my 
Opinions, shall not be able to find aught 
me. Respettfully, 





For the Liberator. 


FREE PRODUCE SOCIETIES. 


against 


| J should have attempted, ere this, to anwer the 


inquiries of 8. 'T. U. had T not heped that some one 


topic. 


obtained by slave labor?’ 


freemen, 
second in 1828, the third and fourth in 1831. 





growing interest that is felt ; and it is ardently to be 
desired that they may continue to multiply, until 
the total extinction of slavery shall preciude the ne- 
cessity of their existenge. 

The first Free. Pragace Society has about two 
hundred members; the second, near one hundred ; 





ithe third, five hundred ; and the fourth, about thir- 
ty-five. 

There being such a scarcity of articles manufac- 
tured from cotton, raised by freemen, and these on- 


ceries) fur so large a number to adopt, as a society, 
the * principle of total abstinence,’ would be to at- 
tempt an impossibility. 





eight hundred persons to abstain entirely frem the 
It 


| may be that there is a considerable quantity of free 


use of articles obtained at the price of blood. 


| produce thrown into the market among slave pro- 
duce ; and as an inducement to those at the south, 
who do not keep slaves, to cultivate their land ex- 
clusively by the labor of freemen, and keep their 


} 
} 
{ 


produce separate fiom that which is polluted with 
the bleod of our fellows, | would propose that the 
| Free Produce Soc‘eties should offer a premium for 
| such articles at present. Even the paper used in 
advocating the cause of the slaves, is obtained 
through the same impure channel as the garments 
on our forms and the food on our tables. 

I believe the members, generally, give a decided 
preference to, and frequeatly a premium for free 
produce. Many of them, also,—some who are not 
| members,—abstain from the productions of slave 
lubor, with the exception of paper and specie. 1 


ing up the use of articles obtained by slave labor.’ 
As far as I know, the only barrier to the general use 
of free articles is the difficulty of obtaining them ; 





and it is earnestly desired that the day may not be 


| themselves from the imputation of the guilt of a- 
| betting men-stealers in their iniquitous trade ; and 
| the greater the ditliculty, the more impressive are 


ithe calls vpon us to double our diligence—to omit | 
moved,from every city, town and hamlet, through- | 


no effort in our power to make—to consider no 


sacrifice too great, until the barrier is entirely remov- | 


ed, until the sight of an article manufactured by 
slaves, shall elicit the exclamation of *‘ Whence is 
it? How came it here?’ 

As free cotton is in great demand at this time, I 
would request ‘8. ‘T. U.’ if he knows where any 
can be obtained, to inform us through the medium 
is * 
PHILADELPHIA, 2d mo. 21st, 1852. 


For the Liberator. 
SOME REMARKS ON THE FORMER AND 
PRESENT STATE OF ST. DOMINGO 
OR HAYTI. 


nominated counting-house politicians, deem the cir- 


cially the latter, the true criterion cf the prosperity 
of any country. 

With them, a nation like Switzerland, with very 
little foreign commerce, is unworthy of regard ; 
though its general mediocrity of wealth, its teinper- 
ance, morality and piety, may make it one of the 





lieve. To this belief, I have come by a process 


politicians are perpetually calling our attention to 


more competent wovid have undertaken it ; but 
since none have appeated, limited as is my infor- 
mation on the subject, [ will endeavor to impart the 
| little knowledge I possess ; and if it fail (as it cer- | 
| tainly must) to satisfy his inquiring mind, it may be 
that we shall hear from him again oa this important 


He inquires : ‘ How many Free Produce Societies 
are there in the United States? Llow long since the 
first was formed ? Hove large are they? On what! proceeds for their own use. 
principles are they established ? Do they adopt the | does not give a true estimate of the amount of pro- 


2 


principle of total abstinence from the productions of 
slave labor, or only of procuring free articles when 
they can? If total abstinence is not the principle on | ef life, consumed on the spot ; thus avoiding the 
which these societies are founded, how far is it a- | losses and vexations with which their commerce is 
dopted by the members as individuals? What ob- | shamefully clogged by foreign powers, and at the 
jection would there be to giving up the use of articles | same time lessening the exchange of valuable for 


There are in Penns: !yania four societies for pro- | worthless to them. 
moting the ase of articles obtained by the labor of | 
The first was organized in 1827, the | tion of the people of that island be really changed 
The 
recent establishment of the two last evinces the 


ly of a very coarse texture, (to say nothing of gro- | 


‘This is a gloomy picture ; | circumstance might have&een made a_ plea for de- 
5 yf | ait S 

yet it is nevertheless true, that with a population | clining to open friendly relations with them ; though 

| tising twelve millions, it would be impossible for | a 


should not suppose that any one who admits that | 
slavery is unjust, would have any ¢ objections to giv- | 


distant, when it will be possible for all to free | 


; 


'nothing but the speedy and unqualified eman- 
_cipation of the negroes can efluce ; however we 


| as the great evil is left untouched, we have 


A certain class of men, who inay properly be de- | 
_jured Africans against the blinded self-interest 


culating wealth, the imports and exports, and espe- | 


meet the oft repeated aspersions on negro char- 


' 


forced servitude, will soon sink to the level of ir- 


happiest portions of the habitable globe. These | 


| 
| «This litthe work, which has just been published, 
| 
| 


i ciety, on the Western coast of Africa. 


| of exports from the before-mentioned island since 
| its revolution, as an evidence that the freedom of 
| iis inhabitants does not conduce to its prosperity. 
| Let us carefully examine this subject. Formerly one 
| individual owned ten thousand dcres of land, and 
one hundred slaves. 
did equipage, his mirrors ond costly furniture: to 
support all these it was needful that his one hundred 
i slaves should toil early and Jate, and subsist on such 


He had his palace, his splen- 


fare as it is well known is only allotted to this 
i class ; hence a vast amount of valuable exports, and 
, an equal importation of costly luxuries, all at the 
disposal and converted to the use of this one hun- 
| dredth put of the population, The revolution de- 
| stroyed this state of things. The lordlings perished 
or fled, and each man became his own master. 


what they were formerly ; one third of the labor 
would consequently raise them ; but the comforts of 
| the peop'e were increased four fold, when tranquil- 
i lity was at last restored, because they had ali the 


But this view alone 


: “ ; gy 
| ductive labor, since a large proportion of it is now 


expended in providing the necessaries and comforts 


worthless articles, or such as would at least be 


If, as slaveholders would persuade us, the situa- 
| for the worse, convince them of it, and nothing 
| would be easier than for them to step back to their 
former state, and that without even inviting the 
whites to resume their charge. It were only for eve- 
ry one hundred persons to select one of their number, 
build him a palace, carriage, furniture, &e. and the 
other niuety-pine return to-their drudgery aud hard 
fire, and whips and shackles, and immense exports 
i would soon restore their former state of prosperity. 

‘The present commerce of that island is, howev- 
er, not inconsiderable, and would be-peculiarly val- 
uable to this country, did not the unjust and cow- 
ardly policy, forced upon our government by south- 





ern influence, almost preclude us from it. Beiore 
| France had acknowledged their independence, that 


like state of things, it seems, did not weigh a 
| straw as respects acknowledging the South Ameri- 
| can republics ; but after an open negociation by the 
| parent state, we can discover no honorable motive 
i that can induce us to refuse it. Harassed as they 
| are by prejudices, if not by enmilies that it is dis- 
| graceful to us to indulge, it is even yet questionable 
whether we do not make it their interest to burn up 
their sugar establishments and valaable buildings on 
the sea-board, lest their possession tempt the insati- 
able cupidity of civilized Christians to invade them. 

We would advise the slaveholders hereafter to 
say Jess about a people thus circumstanced, particu- 
larly as they teil us, and truly, while revelling in 
wealih unjustly extorted from others, that their own 
bankruptey and ruin are at hand. Had the planters 
of St Domingo acted with the wisdom of the present 
privileged orders of Europe, and yielded to the just 
claims of the laboring portion of the community, 
instead of being swept in vengeance from the earth, 





they might in all human probability have been at 
this moment peacefully directing their free content- 
ied laborers on their valuable estates, and enjoying 
| Their fatal error unfolds a volume of 


M. 


| their fruits. 
| instruction to us: may we profit by it. 


For the Liberator. 
| ANOTHER ‘VOICE FROM BRITAIN.’ 
The following is an extract from a monthly pe- 
| riodical published at Belfast, by Scotch Presby- 
terians, called the ‘ Covenanter.’ 
Liberia: by William Jones. Edinburg, 1831. 


contains the history of the establishment, progress 
and present state of a colony of emancipated ne- 
groes planted by the American Colonization So- 
However 
we might be disposed to find fault with the peo- 
ple of the United States for tolerating the slavery 
of nearly two millions of fellow men throughout 
their territories ; however much we regard this as 
a foul blot ou the character of the nation, which 


might feel inclined to think that the efforts of the 
Colonization Society are misdirected, as long 


but one feeling in relation to the publication it- 
self. ‘The work ought to be in the hands of all 
who are engaged in the sacred quarrel of the in- 


and cruelty of their heartless oppressors. The 
facts stated form the best argument wherewith to 


acter ; and show convincingly that man held in 


rational creatures ; but that when the shackles 
are broken, the asceut in the scale of intellectual 
and moral improvement is easy.’ 


The arguments for Emancipation, on the ground 


The exports were reduced (say) to one third of 


= ET 


ting around the christian patriots of New-England, 
like an impregnable wall. Their only way of 
escape is to yield, or trample them down. Chris- 
tians and Statesmen in Europe are warning and 
deriding us. The slaveholders at the South are 
tauntipg us with having originated the curse a- 
mong them. We hear of insurrections around us 
and among us; disunion threatened ; natural jas- 
tice speaking in our consciences ; the word of 
God ringing in our ears. And to what are we a- 
waked? Whenthe fearful dilemma of emanci- 
pation, or a black republic, shall have been deci- 
ded, will it be believed by Christians of the twen- 
tieth century, we hesitated which of the two to 
choose? How awfully clear will it be to us in 
_ the day of judgment, that habit, hardened con- 
sciences, and corrapted inclinations, blinded us te 
a most obvious duty ! + 





For the Liberator. 
GUILT OF OPPRESSORS. 

Mr. Evrror—Permit one, who possesses @ 
feeling of regard for his fellow-creatures, to make 
a few remarks on the subject of Slavery. I will 
introduce this subject, by offering a few consider- 
tions to an enlightened public. Can any man en- 
tertain the opinion, that there was more than one 
being concerned in the creation of mankind? If 
so, let me ask, where is the ground-work of hie 
opinion? If notso, can he think that being in- 
tended to create two classes, for the sole purpose 
that one might rule the other? Does any one 
passage or sentence of God’s law sanction the act 
of one man’s holding another in bondage, or of 
buying and selling his fellow-creatures? Surely 
not ! Where, then, is the foundation of such an 
unholy practice? The answer is obvious :—in 
the heart of man! 

Genius of Emancipation! do not tarry, but 
hasten on thy way! Thy cause is just—sanction- 
2d by the Holy One ! With thy arer of power, 
touch the slender foundation of this barbarous 
system. 

What is there, in the records of crime, so fiend- 
like and detestable, as that of Slavery? What ! 
Americans, daily boasting of freedom and inde- 
pendence, and, at the same time, suffering a spir- 
it of aristocracy, worse than that which prevailed 
in the days of Pope Pius, to sway its blood-stain- 
ed sceptre over the country! Liserty ! awake! 
and sound thy victorious trumpet in every quarter 
of the globe! Bring, quickly bring, the day 
when color, and color only, shall no longer be 
considered a CRIME ! CANDOR. 





} 


For the Liberator, 
PRECEPT UPON PRECEPT. 

Sir—l have reflected on the condition of the 
colored population of the Southern States. 

You and your friends, and wherever there are 
friends to this depressed race, ought not to be weary, 
but repeat from day to day, in as many modes as 
possible, that were the Southern States to free their 
negroes, and make a Jiberal provision for their in- 
struction, it would add more to their individual 
prosperity and wealth, than to their personal safety. 
W hat they would seem to lose in the nominal value 
of slaves, they would gain in the value of lands and 
other property, and productive labor, Exports 
would increase in a greater proportion. 

Calculations should be made, in a thousand dif- 
ferent ways, to show the actual bona fide gain in 
labor, by employing free men. 

Cultivate the minds of the colored people, and 
from examples already before us, it would prove 
more profitable than working the richest gold mine 
that ever was opened. You cannot too ofien vary 
and repeat such calculations, nor too eftea show 
how closely united to duty is interest. 

Yours, 


Zz. 





For the Liberator. 
Mr Eprror—The enclosed trifle was first sent 
to the Christian Register, which has formerly shewn 
some interest in the subject to which it refers ; but 
the Editor or Editors of that paper have declined 
publishing it. Possibly, however, it may better suit 
your views than theirs ; and with this idea it is now 
offered to you, that if you are willing to pablish a 
rejected article, it may appear in the Liberator. 
G. X. 
DIALOGUE BETWEEN TOUSSAINT L’- 
OUVERTURE AND WASHINGTON. 
After the excitement of yesterday’s celebra- 
tion, (Feb. 22d,) I returned to my lodging, wea- 
ried, yet still reflecting on the scenes of the day, 
and the character of the illustrious chief we had 
been attempting to honor. In the quiet of a soli- 
tary half hour, I fell into a reverie, when it seem 
ed to me that the shade of the hero stood before 
me, towards whom auother shadowy form ap- 
proached whom I intuitively knew to be the Hay- 
tian chief, Toussaint, and methought the follow- 
ing dialogue passed between them. 
Toussaint.—Washington ! 


Washington.—Brother !_ Why that averted 





of sin, injustice and political evil, are accumula- 


look? But ah! too well I understand it. 
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Toussaint.—Washingtou ! the hero, thestates- 
man, the patriot! ‘ First in wart, first in peace, 
and first in the hearts of his countrymen !° 

Washington.—Spare me, Toussaint. Spare 
me that reproachful Jook, that reproachful allusion 
to ill-deserved eulogies. Alas! that I must ad- 
mit that the reproach is just. First in the hearts 
of my countrymen: Why did I not better use my 
influence over those hearts? Why, when we 
had released ourselves from oppression, did we 
continue oppressors? ‘Toussaint! that my ex- 
ample and acquiescence sanctioned this, is the 
bitterest recollection of my life on earth. 

Toussaint.—It is indeed wonderful that whilst 
liberty was the theme of every tongue, the glow- 
ing sentiment of every heart, that any one who 
really felt the animating glow could submit to the 
inconsistency, the degradation, the guilt of keep- 
ing fellow men in bondage. That you, Wash- 
ington, were among those inconsistent beings is 
most wonderful. 

Washington.—It is indeed wonderful, nor 
will I attempt to palliate my guilt. Vain were it 
now to plead the faults of the age, or the readi- 
ness with which I fell into errors, | saw com- 
mitted by those around me. I! cannot now stifle 
the consciousness that had I followed the guide 
within, I could not so have erred, nor have given 
my sanction to a system as revolting to natural 
justice as it was incompatible with ali our boast- 
ed principles. 


Toussaint.—Even now the upholders of that | 


system exultingly boast that Washington saw 
nothing in it incompatible with those principles. 
Washington.—Oh ! could they know the feel- 
Oh ! bitter re- 
flection that the effects of wrong-doing so long 


ings with which I now regard it ! 


remain behind us! How different might have 
been my country’s fate had I but had the virtue 
to act consistently. Had I labored with half the 
zeal to save my country from the comunission as 
from the endurance of wrong, what multitudes 
might I have saved of your countrymen from suf- 
fering, of my own from guilt, far more to be de- 
plored than suffering ! 

I was sometimes 
said by our fellow mortals to resemble you, yet 


Toussaint.—W ashington, 
been our fates! Success 
crowned all your steps, you died embalmed by 
the tears of a weeping nation, and your name is 


how different have 


still venerated as the deliverer of your country. 
Even now the sounds of shouting multitudes com- 
memorating your birth have scarcely died away. 


Washington.—How can I help lamenting 


a + e- 








steps led right than where they wandered from 
the path of rectitude, you would, as I did, deal 
fairly and honorably with your brethren of the 
forest, and cease to deceive, overreach, oppress, 
and rob them, you would then truly honor him 
whom you profess to revere. Oh, my country- 
men, if ye but knew what is true glory, if despis- 
ing the glare of wealth, the distinction of talents, 
ye could but discern what is your truest good, 
you would then only aim at that righteousness 
which exalteth a nation, the only true exaltation, 
and which I could wish that all the nations of the 
earth would vie with you in the glorious effort to 
attain. 





For the Liberator. 

INCENTIVES TO GET KNOWLEDGE. 

Mr Epiror—I have noticed an article in 
your paper, in which ‘ the free people of color’ 
are advised and exhorted to obtain the advanta- 
ges of education and mental improvement for 
themselves and their children. I think the advice 
given by ‘8S. 'T. U.’ very friendly and judicious, 
and hope those to whom it is addressed will en- 
deavor to profit by it. Some facts have come to 
my knowledge during the present winter, which 
I have thought might be interesting to those who 
are endeavoring to improve their minds and 
characters. I shall therefore give you a plain 
statement of the circumstances ; and if you think 
the publication of them will be useful, you may, 
if you please, insert them in the Liberator. 

A very poor woman who came to this country 
' about two years since, with no friend or relative 
hut her husband, was left a widow by his sudden 
| death, not many months after their arrival. Her 
health was at that time very feeble, and the ex- 
| penses attending his short illness and subsequent 
| interment, exhausted all her means of support. 
She was a stranger in a land of strangers, and not 
| able to work hard ; but she was temperate, hon- 
| est and well disposed, and soon found sufficient 
| aid to preserve herself from absolute want. Sev- 
‘eral months after the death of her husband; she 
| became the mother of an infant girl, which soon 
| grew a healthy, promising child, and solaced the 
| mother’s heart for the loss of its futher. The 
| poor woman, having few earthly friends or coin- 
| forts, loved her babe with peculiar tenderness ; 
| she often expressed her thankfulness that it was 
| born in a country where it might be tanght to 
read and write when it was old enough to learn ; 
for she had found her own solitary hours more 


| lonely for want of these advantages, and deter- 








when my country so gratefully, affectionately | mined to spare herself no pains or labor to pro- 


boasts my services, that they had not been more / cure them for her child. 


worthy their applause ? 
Toussaint.—As for me, difficulties, disap- 


But the widowed moth- 
er was not permitted to realize these fond antici- 
pations ; her child was visited with a severe ill- 


pointments, cruelties and treachery obstructed my | ness, which terminated its life in a few weeks. 


course and anticipated my end. My nameis now 


The good conduct of the mother, and the suf- 


scarcely remembered, or loaded with calumny 'ferings of the child, excited the sympathy and 


and reproach, except by the few— 
Washington.—Whose approbation alone you 
could have wished for, the wise and virtuous—how 
far, far preferable to the applause of shouting 
multitudes. 
cause for self-reproach. Your motives were as 
pure, your cause at least as just, your people's 
wrongs far more imperiously calling for redress. 
Toussaint.—Y our countrymen are rich, great 
and glorious, and have become a mighty nation, 
boasting equally their deserts and their prosperity. 
Tn one little spot only were my efforts successful. 
In that spot I rejoice to know my people are free ; 
alas, in that spot only of all the earth. Every 
where else, they for whom I labored and suffer- 
ed, and in whose fate a common origin and com- 
mon sufferings give me a peculiar interest, are de- 
spised, degraded, oppressed, trampled upon. They 
are dispersed over the whole habitable earth, and 
find only foes wherever their unhappy destiny 
impels them, 


And you, Toussaint, have not my 


Washington.—Yet in that spot your race are 
free, and enjoying with the blessing of freedom 
that increasing light and knowledge which give 
it its true value, and they may now show to the 
world that the despised African race have immor- 


tal souls, are rational beings, at least as rational | 


as their proud oppressors. When you contem- 
plate this happy result, how small will appear 
your own individual hardships and sufferings, and 
who will dare to say that this once oppressed and 
despised people may not yet attain a height of ex- 
cellence far beyond what any nation has yet ex- 
hibited ? For who can penetrate into the secrets 
of the Most High, or say in what way this long- 
suffering people will be relieved, and held up to 
wondering ages as wise, virtuous and happy, in 
proportion as they have heretofore been low, de- 
graded and miserable ? 

Toussaint.—Oh, Washington, how soothing 
are these thoughts! But even if in their present 
state they are to remain in the cruel bondage to 
which they are now subjected, yet ‘ shall not the 
Judge of all the earth do right? ’ Happily there 
is a place where all tears will be wiped from the 
eye, all sorrow from the heart of the injured suf- 
ferer. 

Washington.—Indulge in these consoling re- 
flections. I share them with you. Yet my 


compassion of her neighbors: the poor watched 
with her babe, and assisted her in nursing it— 
and some who had previously ewpluyed her, vis- 
ited and soothed her by rendering every kind ut- 
, tention and consolation in their power, among 
which the hopes and promises of the gospel were 
| affectionately suggested and gratefully received. 
| When her child expired, she thanked God that 


it was relieved from all its pains, and taken to a 


_ better world and a happier home, where it would 
never know sorrow nor sin. She now regretted 
| more than ever her want of early education ; for 


she could no longer hope that the society and ac- | 


| quirements of her child would supply her own de- 
| ficiencies, and cheer her lonely and weary hours, 
Ly reading and conversation. 
_her to learn to read herself. ‘Oh,’ she replied, ¢ I 
}am too old—I can never learn.’ ‘ How old are 
| you?’ enquired her friend. ‘ Thirty-five,’ was 
| her reply. ‘ Well, you can but try,’ was the 
answer, ‘ and I will try to teach you.’ The poor 
| woman consented, began her lessons soon after- 
| ward, and though she did not know a single let- 
| ter about three weeks ago, she can now spell 
| several words. Her progress, of course, is not 
very rapid, as she can only devote a few leisure 
hours in a week to her studies, and does uot live 
in the house with her teacher ; but she is very 
much interested in the object, and will probably 
learn enough to be able to read by herself, and 
thus improve and enjoy many hours which would 
otherwise be sad and solitary. 
Another circumstance, in one respect similar, 
has encouraged her considerably. A man, who 


wife to read and write; or rather she is now 
teaching him. He cannot yet read very well, 
but he writes a very fair legible hand ; and his 
son, a little boy of 6 years, assists his father, and 
tells him the words which he cannot spell out, 
when the wife is otherwise engaged.—Perhaps a 
knowledge of these facts may be encouraging to 
some others, who have grown up without learn- 
ing, and may convince them that they are not 
too old to receive instruction, if they really feel 
desirous for their own improvement. B T. 





jtc7> In the Liberator of the 11th ultimo, we 
| published an account of a young colored girl, near 





thoughts will turn to that still dear portion of Savannah, who was sentenced ‘to be burned be- 


earth, my country. Oh that I had done more to 
promote her real interests. Alas! dazzled by 
prosperity, proud of having attained a name a- 
mong the nations, she goes on exulting in wealth, 


fore a slow fire,’ on a charge of having fired the 
house of a planter. This is the case referred to 


‘in the following communication. At the late | 


meeting of the Colonization Society in this city, 


power, and honors, and forgets the true glory of William Ladd, Esq. made the following state- 


a nation. Her people boast of justice, and un- 
justly keep their fellow meu in bondage, or drive 
them from the soil which is their own ; of hn- 
manity, and inhumanly oppress them ; of liberty, 
and deprive their own countrymen, your brethren 
and mine, Toussaint, of that sacred right. Oh 
my countrymen, if those shouts which speak your 
exulting gratitade towards one who loves you 
well, bud been raised to proclaim liberty to the 
unhappy sons of Africa, to announce the removal 
of my country’s reproach, of one source of my 
ows bitter regrets, how should I rejoice in the 
aound! If following my steps rather where those 


ment from positive knowledge. A fresh import- 
_ed slave belonging to a southern clergyman, hav- 
_ing suffered severely during an inelemant winter, 
_made complaint to his master ; and for so doing, 
was felled tothe earth. This clerical monster 


then ordered a fire to be kindled near the sense- 


_less body of the slave, where it was slowly roast- 
ed, and finally kicked by him into the flames and 
consumed to ashes!!! Americans! christians ! 


this in the 19th eentary—in this boasted land of 


freedom—by a professed minister of the Lord 
Jesus Christ! And such is slavery—such its par- 
-alysing effeet upon the heart and conscience. 


Some one advised | 


lives in the same house, has been taught by his | 


What ! contend for the gradugl abolition of @ 
system which permits, or tolerates, or produces 
crimes sO monstrous ! 

ete For the Liberator. 
SLAVERY—alias ROBBERY, MURDER, &c. 

Is it possible, Mr. Editor? 1 cannot believe it. 
This is not a savage land. It seems impossible 
that Georgia should sanction such a horrid act as 
to burn a human being to death by a slow fire. 
if it be true, it can find a precedent only among 
cannibals. But, sir, you say from good evidence 
you believe it is true. What next may we ex- 
pect from this land of slavery? 1 have seen with- 
in a few years, that Georgia was ripe for the per- 
formance of almost any act of folly or wickedness 
that might further her selfish and abominable de- 
signs. But could I have thought her so barbarous 
as to reast alive a human body? I confess I am 
staggered. My very blood chills in my veins, my 
hands trembles, my heart recoils, when 1 think 
of the depths of iniquity into which as a people 
we have fallen ; and I utter the sentiment of the 
immortal Jefferson—‘I tremble for my country 
when I reflect that God is just, and that his jus- 
tice cannot sleep forever.’ 

What shall be dune? Are we to act the part 
of accessaries in these proceedings? Are we to 
be bound to stand by, sword in hand, to smite to 
the ground the sable sons and daughters of Adam, 
whenever they shall resist the oppression of their 
heartless tyrants, whose acts of injustice and 
cruelty are goading them on to desperation? Not 
contented with robbing them of their liberty and 
all they earn, and whipping them as often as their 
malicious temper can wish,—they must burn 
them to death by a slow fire! No wonder that 
the poor Indians are taken from their peaceful 
fire-sides, and confined or shot : or that ministers 
of the gospel are imprisoned for teaching the poor 
Indians the road to heaven. I do not know as [| 
need have thought so strange that Georgia should 
sanction this savage act, when I take into account 
the bounty which she has offered to any one who 
would kidnap and bring into her limits a free citi- 
zen of old Massachusetts ! 

But I must ask my fellow citizens in the free 
States, whether they are prepared to uphold such 
murderous conduct as this? Will you assist in 
robbing your fellow men of every earthly good— 
to say nothing of eternity? If uot, say so! For 
be assured, that while you keep silence on this 
subject, and tamely see a price set upon the heads 
of our citizens for speaking the truth, and some of 
the slaves burnt by inches, you do sanction the 
violent and bloody measures of suuthern men- 
stealers. 

Mr. Editor, I for one wash my hands from the 
blood of my enslaved countrymen. 

JUSTICE. 


SLAVERY RECORD. 























hereof, by indictment be fined a sum not less 
ae eS endced and fifty dollars, or more than 
dollars. ; 

ren” rad be it further enacted, That if 
any free person of color shall write for any ~~ 
any pass or free paper, on conviction thereof, 
shall receive for every such offence thirty nine 
lashes on the bare back, and leave the State of 
Alabama within thirty days thereafter ; and should 
he, she or they again return to the State of Ala- 
hamia, or be found within the same, after the 
time above limited for his or their departure, on 
conviction of violating this provision of the law, 
shall forfeit his or her liberty and be sold as a 
slave, fur the term of ten years, by order of any 
two justices of the peace, before whom he or she 
may be talten and convicted, ten days previous 
notice being given of the time and place of sale, 
one half of the proceeds of the said sale ; (after 
paying one dollar each to said justices, and two 
dollars to the constable for attending the trial and 
selling said free person of color, together with all 
other costs that may accrue) shall be paid to the 
use of the infurmer, and the other half to the use 
of the State. ; 

Sec. 12. And be it further enacted, That if 
any slave shall write for another slave, any pass 
or free paper, upon conviction, shall receive on 
their bare back fifty lashes for the first offence, 
and one hundred for every offence thereafter, by 
order of any justice of the peace before whom he, 
she or they may be convicted, and on every con- 
viction the owner of said slave shall pay one dol- 
lar to the justice of the peace, and two dollars to 
the constable, for attending and whipping the 
slave, together with all other costs that may law- 
fully accrue, and any person may arrest any slave 
so offending, and take him or her before any jJus- 
tice of the peace for trial. 

Sec. 13. And be it further enacted, That 
should any person distribute, circulate or publish, 
or cause to be distributed, circulated or published, 
any seditious papers, pamphlets or writings, tend- 
ing to produce conspiracy, insurrection or rebel- 
lion, among the slaves, or colored population, 
upon conviction thereof shall suffer DEATH !!! 

Sec. 14. And be it further enacted, That if 
any free negro or person of color shall buy of any 


| slave, or sellto any slave, any article or com- 


modity whatever, without a written permission 
from the master, owner or overseer of said slave, 
designating the article so to be bought or sold, 
said free negro or person of color, upon convic- 
tion thereof before any magistrate of the county 
where such offence shall be committed, shall re- 
ceive on his or her bare back, thirty nine lashes 
well laid on. 

Sec. 15. And be it further enacted, That if 
any free negro or person of color, shall be found 
in company with any slaves, in any kitchen, out 
house or negro quarter, without a written per- 
mission from the owner, master or overseer of 
said slaves, said free negro or person of color, 
shall for the first offence, receive fifteen lashes, 
and for every subsequent offence thirty-nine lash- 
es on his or her bare back, which may be inflict- 
ed by said master, owner, overseer, or by any offi- 
cer or member of any patrol company, who may 
find said free negro or person of. color in any 
kitchen, out house or negro quarter, associating 
with slaves without such written permission. 

Sec. 16. And be it furth«r enacted, That if 
any slave without a written permission of the 
master, owner or overseer of said slave shal! be 
found in company with a free negro or person of 
color, in the dwelling house or out house of said 
free negro or person of color, said free negro or 
person of color shali receive the same punishment 
in the same manner as is prescribed by the pro- 
visions of the eighteenth section of this act. 

Sec. 17. And be it further enacted, That 
hereafter it shall not be lawful for more than five 
male slaves, either with or without passes to as- 
semble together at any place off the proper plan- 
tation to which they belong, and if any slaves do 
so assemble together, the same shall be deemed 
and considered as an unlawful assembly. 

Sec. 18. And be it further enacted, That it 
shall be the duty of all patrols, and officers civil 





COLORED POPULATION OF ALABAMA. 


porters, that the slaves are happy—that they do 
not wish to be emancipated—that they are as 
well treated as white members of families—that 
their happiness is an object of the slaveholder’s 
best affections—that they are more comfortably 
situated than a majority of the laboring class of 
white men at the north—&c. &e. need no other 
refutation than is found.in the laws for the gov- 
ernment of the slaves. Take, as a specimen, the 
following sections of an Act passed at the last 
session of the Legislature of Alabama. We might 
occupy several columns in expatiating upon the 
excessive tyranny and debasing tendency of each 
section ; but our readers have eyes, perception, 
understanding, and hearts, and they cannot need 
| any exposition of ours to stir up their indignation 
_ or séture their sympathies. Gradual abolition of 
_slavery ! gradual! ! GRADUAL!!! 


| Sec. 9. And be it further enacted, That 
from and after the first day of January next, it 
shall not be lawful for any free person of color to 
_ settle within the limits of this State ; and should 
_any free persons of color after that time settle in 
this State, he, she or they shall on notice of this 
act, depart within thirty days, or shall be liable 
on conviction before any justice of the peace, to 
receive thirty-nine lashes, and any person may 
_ arrest any such free person of color and take him 
_ or her before any justice of the peace for trial, 
| and if any such free person of color shall not de- 
| part from this State within twenty days after 
the infliction of the punishment last mentioned, 
| he or she shall be liable to be arrested by any 
| person, and be taken before a justice of the peace 
for trial, and on conviction by such justice, shall 
_ be ordered to be sold as a slave for the term of 
one year for ready money, ten days’ notice bein 
given of the time of sale, one half of which, after 
| paying all the expenses of the prosecution, (which 
shall be, to the justice, one dollar ; the constable 
two dollars for summoning the witnesses, attend- 
ing the trial and selling the said free person of 
color, and fifty cents per day for each witness 
who may attend the trial,) shall be paid to the 
informer, and the other half to the State ; and if 
any free person of color shall not depart from this 
State within twenty days after the expiration of 


dom, and upon conviction thereof before any Cir- 
cuit Court of this State, shall by order of said 
court, be sold to the highest bidder, and that the 
proceeds of the sale of said free negro, so forfeit- 
ing his or her freedom, shall go, one half to the 
informer, and the other half to the State. 

Sec. 10. And be it further enacted, That 
, any person or persons who shall endeaver or at- 
tempt to teach any free person of color er slave 
to spell, read or write, shall, upon eonviction 





The assertions of men-stealers and their sup- | 


said year, he or she shall forfeit his or her free- | 


and military, forthwith to cause said slaves so as- 
seinbled, to disperse, and each of said slaves so 
assembled shall be liable to receive any number 
of lashes, uot exceeding ten; and any slave 
; which may once be punished for attending such 
| unlawful assembly, who shall again offend here- 
_in, shall be liable to be punished at the diseretion 
| of any magistrate before whom he may be car- 
| ried for trial, by stripes not exceeding thirty-nine. 
| Sec. 24. And be it further enacted, ‘(hat 
_ if any slave or free person of color, shall hereaf- 
, ter preach to, exhort or harangue any slave or 
slaves or free persons of color, unless in the pres- 
| ence of five respectable slaveholders, any such 
| slave or free person of color so offending shall on 
_ convigtion, befure any justice of the peace, re- 
_ ceive, by order of said justice of the peace, thir- 

ty-nine lashes for the first offence, and fifty for 
| every offence thereafter, and any person may ar- 
| rest any such slave or free person of color, and 
take him before a justice of the peace for trial : 
| Provided, That the negroes so haranguing or 
preaching, shall be licensed thereto, by some reg- 
ular body of professing christians immediately in 
| the neighborhood, and to whose society or church 
| such negro shall properly belong. 


j 





The accursed slave trade is raging ; we know no 
| properer name for it ; and thousands and tens of 
thousands are annually carried into the West In- 
dies. The number who die of disease, brutality— 

broken-hearted or starved, is countless. 

In the last Washington paper we see the slave 
trade still prevails, and makes its head quarters in 
the District of Columbia. Cash and the high- 
est prices, are offered publicly in the newspapers, 
' for slaves, male and female.— Village Record. 





From Jamaica.—Capt. Percival, of U. 8. 
schr Porpoise, arrived at Pensacola, left Jamaica 
Jan. 28, and informs the editors of the Pensacola 
| Gazette that about 36,000 slaves must have been 

involved in the late insurrection. Property had 
| greatly depreciated. Slaves that were formerly 
_ estimated at from 100 to £130 have fallen to 15 
| and £30. 








Horrid Murder.—The last St Johnsbury (Vt.) 
_ Herald contains the following extract of a letter 
| from a correspondent in Alabama. 


‘A Mrs Marks, a widow who lived in Clarke 
| County, in the neighborhood of Clairborne, was 
Murdered the first of December by her own 

slave. He covered his body with long moss, and 
concealed himself by the way side where he 
_knew she would pass that afternoon. When she 
arrived at the place, he leaped suddenly into the 
road, so as to frighten her horse, by which she 
was thrown off. The man then beat her on the 
head with a large stone that he had procured for 
the purpose, till he had dispatched her, and then 
, concealed her body in a thicket, where it was 
prev the —_ night. He was taken up on sus- 
cion—confessed every thi was put in jai 
and wil tihegidindeotin’ 


| 





New-Hampshire Observer. Written by a Lady, 


Here Freedom dwells, but inly grieves to hear 
The chains of slavery clanking on her ear! 
Slaves io a land of Freedom ?—Can there be 
A part in bondage held, where all are free ? 
Slaves in a land of Freedom ? 


A hateful blot on her illustrious name ! 


Since Afric’s sons are ‘ guilty of a skin 

















OUR COUNTRY. 
Extract from the New Year’s Address of the 


Let us see, 
We blush to own the fiact—our country’s shame ! 


Yet some there are, who scarcely deem it sin, 


Not colored like their own.’—There comes a day 
* When all disguises shall be rent away,’ 

And right and wrong appear in colors true,— 
Remember—friends of slavery—to you ! 

Will ye not bid the woes of bondage cease? 

O then to you would Conscience whisper peace ; 
Or if the evil must, as yet, remain, 

Add not abuse to slavery’s galling chain. 

‘I tremble for my country,’ once declared 

A patriot, whose voice no more is heard, 

(In highest post of honor once, and trust,) 

‘I tremble, when I think that God is just.’ 
Some Gabriel from heaven, yet may be 
(Appalling thought !) commissioned vengefully, 





From the Genius of Universal Emancipation, 


TO THOSE I LOVE. 

Oh, turn ye not displeased away, though I should 
sometimes seem 

Too much to press upon your ear an oft repeated 
theme ; 

The story of the negro’s wrongs is heavy at my 
heart, 

And can I choose but wish from you a sympathizing 
part? 


grief— 

In wayward sadness, from your smiles, I seek & 
sweet relief ; 

And shall I keep this burning wish to see the slave 
set free, 

Locked darkly in my secret heart, unshared and si- 
lently ? 


I cannot know that all the chords, which give the it 

magic tone, " 

Like Memnon’s harp, in music out, neath sunshine 

smiles alone, 

Are torn by savage hands away from woman's 
bleeding breast, 

And with their sweetness on my soul, my feehings 
keep represt ! 


If I had heen a friendless thing,—if I had never 
known 

How swell the fountains of the heart beneath affec- 
tion’s tone, 

I might have, careless, seen the leaf torn rudely 
from its stern— 

But clinging. as I do to you,—can [ but feel for 
them ? 


bird, 

Though it were sweeter meiody than ever ear bad 
heard, ” 

If cruel hands had quenched its light, that in th 
plaintive song, 

It might the breathing memory of other days pro- 
long. 


And can I give my lip to taste the life-bought 
luxuries wrung 

From those on whom a darker night of anguish ha 
been flung— 

Or silently and selfishly enjoy my better lot, 

While those, whom God hath bade me love, a 7 
wretched and forgot? 


Oh no! So blame me not, sweet friends, though! 
should sometimes seem 

Too much to press upon your ear an oft repeated 
theme ! 

The story of the negro’s wrongs hath won me from 
my rest, 

And I must strive to wake for him an_ interest " 
your breast ! MARGARET. 


From the same. f 


THE TEARS OF WOMAN. 
AN ALLEGORY. 

The Angel of Justice stood before the throne of 
the Most High. Father, said she, behold the crea 
tures whom thou hast made. Lo! the children ® © 
earth have lifted up their hearts to oppressio", thei 
hands are full of wrong and violence, and they have 
laden their brother with heavy fetters, that he 
be to them a bondmen forever. I called unto he? 
—I warned them of the evil of their way, bu! they 
refused to hearken to my voice ; give me, therefore 
iny sword, oh Father ! that I may smite them fro 
before thy face. , 

Oh not yet, my sister! exclaimed the pleadint 
tones of a sweet voice :—and the young Angel © 
Philanthropy bowed himself beside her, and loo 
up from the midst of his fair curls with a fuce 
with beseeching earnestness. Not yet, belov 
ter, said he, du thou unsheath thy sword for “4 
geance. I will descend to the earth by ac 
and plead with the erring one for his unhappy « 
er. 1 will win for thee an offering of are 
from the hearts of the guilty, and with thy bi 
break asunder the heavy fetters of the at ; 
eyes of the beautiful boy were suffused wil ' 
while he addressed her, and Mercy bent. oe. 
as he turned towards the heavenly throne, Jo" 
her appealing glance to his petition. 

It was well nigh to alan The sunlight fell 
yellow gleamings through the branches on the g of 





ing waves of the stream beside which the A 
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threatening attitude of Justice, as _ 
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glance towards the san, whose | does not God see me who is present every where ?”” | 
But prejudice and Overcome by these thoughts a cold shivering seized 


Already the’) conscience, than rich and become a rascal.” 


bent in lowering anger on the impeni- 

Yet still the unweaned boy, with | 
wstness of approaching despair, | 
d in his exertions, thoagh his eye at | 


necticle before her, oak 

peerie rouched with the wrongs of the injured | 
peart was he felt that her arm was weak, and her 
ones, but she we and bowing down her head, 


sengih power ; 


erin pity and sorrow over the objects of her 
phe wept In f fut her aid was not in vain, The 
eumpussion. rook the chains on which they fell ! 
tears she s . oi shoal of the young Angel, as he 
pane adie se up ihe sword of Justice, rung like a 
opi us battle ery upon the ear of the oppressor. 
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| <JVENILE DEPARTMENT. 





THE YOUNG SLAVE. 

When captain Basil Hall, the English traveller, 
city of Washington, a negro lad, about 
sixteen years of age, was taken by execution and 
exposed to sale, a slave for life, to satisfy a debt. 
Oue person present was kindly interested in him ; 
F but there was another bidder in the market whom 
the poor slave dreaded. 

“Je was a short, lean man, with his face deeply 


was im Wie 


S wrinkled, not so much with age or care, as Ww ith 


the deep seams of intemperance. His two little 
eyes were placed so far back in the head, that you 
F could not see them in profile, and {when viewed in 
front through a pair of enormous spectacles, sparkled 
jn a very Ominvus manner ; while his straight, 
scanty and disordered hair formed an appropriate 
skyline to the picture, I began to take considera- 
hle interest in the little fellow’s fate, and whispered 
B to my tall eouspanion, that 1 hoped he would get 
the boy. 

‘ Afier various delays, the slave was put up to 
auction, at the end of the passage, near which four 
or five persons had by this time collected, ‘There 
was a good deal of laughing and talking amongst 
the hovers, and several Jests were sported on the 
occasion, of which their little victim took no notice. 
In short, he was not a chubby, shining litle negro, 
with a flat nose, thick lips, and woolly hair, but a 
slender, delicate looking youth, more yellow than 
black, with an expression every way suitable, [ 
thought, with the forlorn situation in which he was | 
placed—for both his parents, and all his brothers | 
and sisters, he told me, had been long ago sold into 
slavery, and sent to the southern states—Florida or 
Alabama—he knew not where ! 

“ Well, gentleinen,”’ cried the deputy marshall, 
“will you give usa bid?) Look at bim—as smart 
a fellow as ever you saw—works like a tiger |"? 

‘One of the spectators called out, ** Come, I "Hl 
sy 2) deliurs.”” Another said 35—another said 
40—and at last 100 dollars were bid for him. 

‘Frow the spot where | was standing in the cor- 
ner, behind the rest of the party, I could see all 
that was passing. J felt my pulse accelerating at 
each successive offer, and ny cheek getting flushed 
~—tor the scene was so very new, that | aluost fan- 
cied | was dreaming, 

Pils copes afler a time, took a different 

haracter, lich, however, I by no means wish- 

ed to give utlerance, or in any shape to betray ; bat 

at that moment, the Deputy Marshal, finding the 
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hi,” while “<n [ will give 143 dollars for 
pealed to by the i though more than once ap- 
143 dollar hog Honeer, spoke no more. 

Once! twice . we bid for this lad! 143 dollars— 
Thrice !~the lad you all done, gentlemen? 
“I patted the tak eg sir, a slave for life |” 
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larly caught his attention, and he could not forbear, 
taking it in his hand. Tuunediately the wish arose 
in his mind, ** Ah! ifthoa hadst sucha one!” Af- 
ter a pause, he said to himself. «* Bur if I take it 
I shall be a thief ; and yet,’’ continued he, ** no- 
body would know it; nobody sees me—nobody ! | 
him ; ** No ;”’ said he, putting down the watch, | 
*f had much rather be poor, and keep my good 


these words, he hastened back into the chiuney. 
Phe lady, who was in the room adjoining, having 
overheard the conversation with himself, sent for 
hin the next Morning, and thus aceested him :— 
** My little friend, why did you not take the watch 


yesterd:.y ?”? ‘The boy fell on his knees, speechtess | 
** { heard every thing you said ;°’ 


and astonished, 


continued her ladyship—* thank God for enabling 
you to resist this temptation, and be watchful over 
yourself for the future : frou this moment you shu!! 


you; nay, more, I will proca:e you good instruction, | 
which will assist to guard you from the danger of | 


similar temptations.’’ 

The boy burst into tears ; he was anxious to ex- 
press his gratitude, but could not. ‘The lady strictly 
kept her promise, and had the pleasure of seeing this 
poor chimnry sweeper grow up a good, pious, and 
intelligent man.—Mott’s Sketches. 





From the African Sentinel. 
‘ Some things can be done as well as others.’ 
Sam Patcn. 

The world is certainly indebted to Sam for this 
saying, if for nothing else—it will apply so easily to 
every thing. For instance : the colonizationists tell 
us the colored people of this country belong in Af- 
rica; that they (that is, their progenitors) were 
brought froin that country against their will; and, 
therefore, great efforts should be used to send them 
back again. 

Now this is all very benevolent, on the face ; 
and for its specious appearance, many really good 
and charitable men are taken in with it. They really 
abhor slavery, and sigh to have the evil end; and 
they talk as affectionately about the Afric-American’s 
‘home,’ as though he really was born in another 
quarter of the globe. 

I am no African, nor the descendant of one ; but 1 
would ask, for all. this benevolence, and all the 
mighty exertions of colonizationists, do not those of 
our population whose complexion is somewhat dark, 
or black, owe a debt of gratitude? Should they not 
also feel for those who feel for them? 

There are thousands of poor, miserable, degraded 
whites in this country ; should we not, therefore, 
endeavor to raise funds, and use arguments, whereby 
to send the rich, respectable and honorable, of the 
same color, to any place in Europe? Their fathers 
came from that quarter of the globe, many of them 
against their will ; and is not that as good and suf- 
ficient a reason why they should be sent there, as it 
is that free men of color should be sent to Alrica ? 
* Think of that, Master Brook ! ” 

But allowing the Colonizationists to be right in 
respect to the blacks—the real Simon Pure, unadal- 
derated blacks ; what shall we do with those of a 
lighter grade, whose fathers or mothers wear as 
fair complexions as you, reader, or as any members 
of society? ‘To be sure, the ¢ rascals’ had no busi- 
ness to mix with and degrade the * higher order’ of 
beings, who wear white skins ; but since they have, 
what shall be done with their descendants? They 
are no more natives of Africa, than they are of Eng- 
land, France, Spain, Holland or Germany. What 
shall we do with them? We cannot consent that 
they should go to Africa; for * Heaven has pot a 
distinguishing mark apon the African, to show that 
he is not equal to, and should remain separate from 
the whites ;’ and who would wish to avert the de 
cree of Heaven? Bat they cannot stay here, be- 
cause their original land was —— where? They 
cannot be sent to Europe, for that would be forcing 
the diluted blood of an Africe-American out of its 
proper channel. Where shall we send them, seeing 
the Colonization Society cannot consent to have 
them remain here? ‘There is but one place : they 
must live on islands between thei all ; or be sent 
to * Davy Jones’s locker,’ for presuming to come 
into the world with such complicated natures ! ! 





A VOICE FROM NEW-BEDFORD ! 
Ata meeting of the people of color in New- 
Bedford, January 23d, for the purpose of consid- 
ering and giving their opinion of the American 
Colonization Society, and the actual evil or bene- 


At! 


' 
| 


fit of that Society to the objects of its [hatred] | 


mercy, the free people of color, Mr. Richard 
Johnson was called to the Chair, and Richard 
G. Overing appointed Secretary. After an ad- 
dress from the Chair, it was moved that resolu- 
tions expressive of the views of the meeting re- 
specting the Colonization Society, be drawn up, 
and published in some ‘newspaper not adverse to 
the rights and well being of all men, be their 
color what it may. ‘The following are the re- 
solves of the meeting : 


Resolved, That in whatever light we view the 
Colonization Society, we discover nothing in it 
but terror, prejudice and oppression ; that the 
warm and beneficent hand of philanthropy is not 
apparent in the system, but the influence of the 
Society on public opinivn is more prejudicial to 
the interest and welfare of the people of color in 
the United States, than slavery itself. 

Resolved, That the Society, to effect its pur- 
pose, the removal of the free people of color (not 
the slaves) through its agents, teaches the public 
to believe that it is patriotic and benevolent to 
withhold from us knowledge and the means of 
acquiring subsistence, and to look upon up as un- 
natural and illegal residents in this country ; and 
thus by force of prejudice, if not by law, endeavor 
to compel us to embark for Africa, and that too, 
apparently, by our own free will and cousent. 

Resolved, That as great a nuisance as we may 
be in the estitaation of that Society, we yet have 
a hope in Him who has seen fit to continue our 
existence through days worse than which we do 
not fear, and which emboldens us as peaceable 
citizens, to resolve to abide the issue uf coming 
days, in this our native land, in which we ask no 
more than the age in which we live demands, and 
which this nation, as republicans and christians, 
should not refuse to grant. 

Signed in behalf of the meeting : 
RICHARD JOHNSON, Ch’n. 
R. G. Overine, Sec’y. 


A Questicn about Slavery.—How is it that so | 


many who speak about emancipation as visionary 
and impracticable on account of the immense pecu- 
niary sacrifice to the people of the South, are nev- 
ertheless professedly in favor of the plan of the 
Colonization Society for removing the entire colored 
population to Africa? In order to be removed, they 
must be emancipated. And if the simple sacrifice 


which she usually dressed. When! of emancipation be an impossible or incredible sac- 
on the hearth of a richly furnished | rifice, how shall that same sacrifice be nade, with 
and perceiving no one there, he! the additional expense of transportation? Are such 


men sincere in their professions? If so, where is 
their consistency ? If not, what is their object ?—- Ge- 
nius of Temperance. 


. : eee tion. 
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Cause or tue Cmeroxees. A second 
meeting was held in this city, on Wednesday 
evening last, at the Old South Church, to consid- 
er what further measures should be adopted for 
assisting the persecuted Cherokees. ‘The house 
at an early hour was densely crowded, its ample 
galleries being exclusively appropriated to the la- 
dies, and the floor to the gentlemen. The meet- 
ing was opened with a spirited address from the 
Hon. Leverett Saltonstall, after whom followed 
John Ridge, the Cherokee Chief, who rivetted 
the attention of the audience while he delineated 
the rise, progress and present condition of his na- 
He speaks the English language with sin- 
gular precision, using no superfluous words and 
rarely violating the rules of grammar. His speech 
found a mighty response in the hearts, hands and 
feet of his listeners. 

An hour or two before the meeting was held, 
information was received from Washington that 
the Supreme Court had decided against the con- 
stitutionality of the laws of Georgia under which 
the missiunaries, Messrs. Butler and Worcester, 
have been imprisoned. The news of this impor- 


tant decision was communicated to the meeting | 
by Mr. Pickering, and was received with the | 


most enthusiastic applause. Indeed, it may be 
safely affirmed that no event since the organiza- 
tion of the government, except perhaps the treaty 


of peace, has created a livelier sensation of joy | 


in Boston and its vicinity, than this decision of 
the Supreme Court. It is the triumph of honor, 
of justice, of humanity, of religion, over villany, 
and oppression, and cruelty, and infidelity. 


We are indebted to the Fditor of the Tem- 
perance Advocate, printed at Sandy Hill, N. Y. 
for a copy of ‘ An Address delivered at Unien- 
Village, December 7, 1831, before the Washing- 





ton County Temperance Society ; by Dr. Wil- | 
Although the subject has become 


liam K. Scott.’ 
in some measure hackneyed, we have perused 
this address with unfaltering interest. The best 
evidence we can give of our appreciation of its 
merits is to copy liberally from its pages, which 
we shall do hereafter. A short extract may be 
found on our last page. 

We here appropriate this occasion to express— 
what we have long Leen intending to do—our 
high approbation of the Temperance Advocate, 
and to recommend it to public patronage. It is 
published weekly, at the low price of $1,50 per 
annum, if paid in advance. Any person paying 


$5,00, will be entitled to four copies for a year. | 


It is edited by 8. P. Hines, a gentleman of tact 
and talent, who understands the art of compres- 
sing multuin in parvo, (a rare attainment,) and 
whose productions are full of vitality and power. 
A more courageous soldier has not taken the field 
against the tyrant Intemperance ; but we fear 
that he gets, like other soldiers, little else than 
hard fighting, poor pay, and coarse fare. Nev- 
ertheless he is gaining imperishable laurels. 

In this connexion, too, we would mention that 
the Genius of Temperance, at New-York, has 
been enlarged, and in addition to its other merits, 
regularly contains an Anti-Slavery Department. 
Of the excellence of this paper, it is superfluous 
for us to speak : it ranks among the best publica- 
tions of the age. 





70> We have taken another peep into the 
Rev. Dr. Willson’s pamphlet—* Prince Messiah’s 
Claims to Dominion over all Governments ’—in 
which we find a very able attack upon the system 
of slavery. 
ly. proves, that ‘ slavery is made one of the pil- 


lars of the government.” We have room for a | 
| single paragraph only, which we publish for the 


consideration of those who imagine that the guilt 
of slavery belongs exclusively to the slave States : 


‘The late insurrection of the slaves in North 
Carolina and Virginia, has been quelled by the 
United States troops, ordered aut by the Presi- 
dent, as executor of the laws of the United States. 
So then, we have first, the convention that framed 
the constitution, embodying slavery in several 
parts of the fundamental law of the common- 
wealth. 2d. The federal legislature enacting 
laws, under the provisions of the constitation. 3d. 


‘Lhe judiciary applying the law in adjudications | 


of the slave questions. 4th. The chief executive 
magistrate, enforcing slavery by the army of the 
United States.’ 





More Apuse AND Proscriprion. "The 


Editors of the New-York Journal of Commeree are | 

. . . =) . , ' 
stanch supporters of the Colonization Society. We 
cepy the following article from a late number of | 


their paper, asa fair specimen of their philanthropy 
an@ good-will towards the people of color, Our 
heart is sick on perusing the heartless and proscrip- 
tive essays which emanate from the pen of coloniza- 
tionists. 

‘ What will be the effect of the procecdings of 
Virginia and Maryland, concerning free negroes, 
upon the city of New-York? It is true those 
States dv not propose to resort, in the first in- 
stance, to compulsory measures ; but does any 
one doubt that they wi// resort to such measures, 


if the number of volunteer emigrants should not | 


be sufficient to exhaust the appropriations made 
for their removal ? Will not the negroes at once per- 
ceive that such is the inevitable result ? And willnot 
as many of them as prefer degradation and 
wretchedness in the United States, to respectabil- 
ity and prosperity in the land of their fathers, 
take an early opportunity to give leg bail, by 
transferring their relations from Virginia and Ma- 
ryland to the non slaveholding States, and espe- 
cially to this city, where we have already too 
many of them, either for our own comfort or 
theirs. What with criminals and paupers of do- 
mestic manufacture, and the great numbers im- 
ported from Europe, our citizens have a ‘ pretty 
considerable ’ bill to pay every year for their sup- 
port, and in spite of every precaution they can use, 
are likely to be saddied with a constantly in- 
creasing burden, even admitting that they are so 
fortunate as to escape an inundation from other 
States. We do not mean to set down every ne- 
gro as a villain, but we do mean to say, that tak- 
en as a whole, they are far more vicious than the 


The writer maintains, and abundant- | 


ao 


whites,—an assertion which we can make good 
by an appeal to the records of our prisons. » It is 
| trae, there ure reasons enough why they should 
_ be so, such as bad education, bad treatment, ne- 
glected morals, and a sense of reputed inferiority, 
—but this is not now the question. The ques- 
tion is, have we not already a sufficiency of such 
people among us? and do the laws of hospitality 
require us to keep open doors for their adwission 
when they can have a home of their own, if they 
will, free from all expense, where their presence 
| is sought, and where their influence would be as 
salutary to the surrounding population, as it will 
be injurious if they remain where they are. For 
ourselves, we should not be sorry to see the ave- 
nues to emigration closed by legislative enact- 
ments against those who refuse to be returned to 
the land from which they originated ; and we 
would not care if the prohibition was extended to 
' some other classes of pupulation who are becom- 
| ing too numerous among us. We must take care 
of ourselves, as well as others. 
* * * * * 

What a pity it is, that while individual States are 
exerting themselves so nobly in this cause, the 
Southern members of Congress will not consent to 
an appropriation from the national treasury. They 
think we have some design upon their slaves. So 
we have ;—some ultimate design ;—but never with- 
out the consent of the owners. We hope to make 
it for their interest, in some way, to part with their 
slaves not to be let loose a:nong our white popu- 
| Jation, but to be carried back to the land of their 
fathers. But we are now speaking only of free 
blacks. We confine the subject to this point, be- 
| Cause it is undisputed ground. We migit show by 
testimony originating on the spot, that the South 
considers free negroes as far worse"than slaves ; in 
short, the worst population in the coumry. From 
the fact that their introduction is prolibited by 
most or all of the Southern States, it is p'ain 
that they are considered an undesirable population. 
Why not, then, get rid of them? And why not 
_sufler the North and West to bear their share in the 
| burden of theirremoval? ‘They wiil do it cheerful- 
ly—gladly. ‘The ‘ curse of slavery,’ and the curse 
of free negroes, they consider a national evil. 
Though it has fallen chiefly upon one section of the 
country, it was induced by the whole country. Hf 
it is ever to be removed, the whole country must aid 
| in effecting it.’ 








Witieranam, March 5, 1832. 

| To the Editor of the Liberator. 

| Dear Srr—Permit me, through the medium 
of your paper, to ask * A. S.’ of Wilbraham, who 
_ has, in the 2nd No. of Vol. IL. of the Liberator, 
given us an article on slavery, to give his senti- 
| ments respecting the Colonization Society ;—in 
what light he views the grand principles of this 
| society—the practicability of removing all the 
| free blacks—the inability of the blacks to raise 
themselves to an equality with the whites, while 
they remain with the whites—the justice of the 


' scheme, &c. PHILO-AFRICANUS. 





Fioop 1n Orto. Who can say that the late 
unexampled and most disastrous flood in Ohio was 
hota retributive visitation of God upon this State, 
for the cruel expulsion of a portion of her colored 
| population from her soil, and her abominable treat- 
ment of those who remain? ‘The Lord executeth 
| judgnient for the oppressed.’ * The Lord will main- 
tain the cause of the afflicted, and the right of the 
poor.” * The Lord will not at all acquit the wicked : 
he hath his way in the whirlwind and in the storm, 
and the clouds are the dust of his feet : with an over- 
running flood he will make an utter end of the 
place thereof, and- darkness shal] pursue his enemies.’ 


| 





The last New Haven Advertiser contains an 
eloquent and impressive Letter to the Rev. R. R. 
Gurley, Corresponding Secretary of the American 
Colonization Society, by the Rey. Simeon S. 
Jocelyn, the indefatigable friend of the black man. 
| This Letter was returned by Mr. Gurley, together 
| with a communication containing his reasons for 
| not giving publicity to it in the African Reposito- 
ity. We shall present itto our readers next week. 





| The Naturalist.—The third number of the 
present year contains articles on Conchology, Or- 
nithology, Cabinet Cyclopedia, Silk Manufacture, 
| Culture of the Mulberry, Difference of Climate, 
| Cat Bird, Dissertation on ‘Tobacco, Feline Saga- 

city, Economical Fuel, New Practice of Painting 
| Lamp Glasses, and Meteorological Journal. 


The ‘ YounG Mewn’s ApvocaTe ” is the title 
‘ofa little sheet just issued in Brooklyn, Ct. con- 
' ducted by members of the Philomathean Society. 
' Its object is meritorious, and the specimen befure 
us creditable to its conductors. 


NOTICE. 

A protracted meeting will be held at the Afri- 
can Baptist Church, in Belknap-street, on TUES- 
i DAY NEXT. Exercises to commence at 10 0’- 
, clock, A. M. 


| 
| 
| 


An ‘ Address to the members of the Legislature 
of Virginia,’ ky our esteemed correspondent * Rain- 
mohun Roy,’ shall appear next week. Also ‘ Me- 
dora,’ and other communications. 


tc Those of our subscribers who do not keep 
a file of the Liberator, will greatly oblige us by 
transmitting to us the first number of the present 
volume. 


A large piratical vessel of 28 guns and 230 
men, has been captured and carried into Ascen- 
sion by H. B. M. ship Primrose, after an action 
of 7 hours, in which the pirate lost 101 men, and 
the Primrose fifty men. ‘The captain of the P. 
lost his lefwarm. ‘The pirates were chietly Span- 
iards, and were to be seut to England for trial. 


— er 





Horrible Inhumanity.—We learn that a new 
born niked infant was taken alive from the vaalt of 
anecessary in this city, last evening! Feeble cries 
were heard by a person in the yard, which led to 
the discovery and rescue of the sufferer.—Some ha- 
mane colored people dressed, and a benevolent la- 
dy has taken the guardianship of this fondling. 

Albany Evening Journal. 





Letters received at this office from March 3 to 
March 10, 1832. 

Henry E. Benson, Providence, R. I. (2) ; J. 
W. Jonson, Elmira, N. Y.; Nathan Winslow, 
Portland, Me. ; Rev. Jehiel C. Reman, Middle- 
town, Ct. ; Philip A. Bell, New-York City ; Rev. 
George Bourne, do. ; R. H. Stephenson, Green- 
ville, Ulinois ; Charles Marriott, Hudson, N. Y. ; 
/ 8. P. Dole, Wilbraham, Mass. ; Rev. Simeon 8. 
' Jocelyn, New-Haven, Ct. 








In former days we used to hear folks talk of 
the advantages of slavery, and that Indiana was 
‘ shortsighted,’ for rfot admitting slaves—that they 
(the slaves) would ‘ clear off the soil and improve 
the state,’ &c. But we will venture to say that 
not a man in Indiana wishes such work done 
here, as is frequently done in the slave-states. 

Indiana Times. 

Asouition oF Stavery. At the late meet- 
ing of the British Methodist Conference, it was unan- 
imously resolved * that it’ be recommended to alf 
who now are or heareafter may be possessed of the 
elective franchise, to give their vetes and interests 
to such persons orly as shall unite, with other qual- 
ifications for a British senator, a cordial desire and 
firm determination to promote the entire and early 
extinction of negro slavery.’ 

The ladies having bared themselves to the lash, 
must read with composure the subjoined caustic and | 
criticism, extracted from an eastern puper. We re- 
gret exceedingly that fashion should have led {6 so 
greatan exposure. 

«The only sign of modesty in the present dresa of ' 
the ladies, is the pink dye of the stockings, which 
make their ancles appear to blush for the total want 
of petticoats." —Alexandria Gaz. 


MARRIAGE. 
In Middletown, Ct. Feb. 29th, by the Rev. Je- 
hiel C. Peman, Mr Lester Reed, of New-York, to 
Miss Emeline Sherman, of Hartford, Ct. 











—- ~ — 
NEW-ENGLAND ANTI- 
SLAVERY SOCIETY. 


4 igo Society was formed in Boston, January 1, 

1832. Its objects, as expressed in the second 
article of its Constitution, are—to endeavor, by 
all means sanctioned by law, humanity and reli- 
gion, to effect the abolition of slavery in the U- 
nited States ; to improve the character and con- 
dition of the free people of color ; to inform and 
correct public opinion in relation to their situation 
and rights ; and to obtain for them equal civil 
and politica! rights and privileges with the whites. 

Any person by signing the Constitution, and 
paying to the Treasurer fifteen dollars as a life 
subscription, or two dollars annually, shall be con- 
sidered a member of the Society, and entitled to ~ 
a voice and vote in all its meetings, and to a copy 
of any publications or communications which may 
be distributed amoung its members. 

Any Anti-Slavery Society, or any association 
founded on kindred principles in the New-Eng- 
land States, may become auxiliary to this Socie- 
ty by contributing to its funds, and by sending a - 
delegate, or delegates, to attend its meetings. 

The following constitute the officers of the So- 
ciety : 

President—Amold Buffum. 

Vice Presidents—James C. Odiorne, Alonzo 
Lewis. 

Corresponding Secretary—William Lloyd’ 
Garrison. 

Recording Secretary—Joshua Coffin.’ 

Treasurer—Michael H. Simpson. 

Counsellors—Moses Thacher, John E. Fuller, « 
Oliver Johnson, Robert B. Hall, Benjamin C. 
Bacon, John Stimson. 

Among the various resolutions passed at the 
regular meetings of the Society are the following : 

Resolved, ‘hat this Society highly approve 
of the course pursued by the conductors of the 
Poston Liberator, that we will adopt that paper 
as the official organ of this Society, and that we 
will use our influence to extend its circulation. 





Resolved, That the friends of the people of 


color, and the people of color themselves, in 


the various towns in New-England, be invited to ‘ 


form auxiliaries to this Society, and to notify the 
Corresponding Secretary of their organization as 
soon as may be practicable. 

Resolved, ‘That this Society request the pa- 
rents or guardians of colored lads, who may wish 
to Jearn trades in this city und vicinity, to make 
application to this Society fur thet purpose, and 
that a Committee be chosen, whose duty shall be 
to provide places for such persons. 

[The following gentlemen were appointed the 
Committee on Trades, viz. Messrs Garrison, Ful- 
ler, Coffin, Johnson and Rupp.] 

Resolved, That this Society will render assis- 
tance to colored persons, of good character, ‘in 
obtaining honest employments, and that such per- 


sons be invited to make known their wants to the ° 


Comittee for Apprentices. 
Resolved, ‘That colored parents who have 
children, and young lads -themselves, be request- 


ed to enter their names and places of residence to * 


the Chairman of the Apprentices’ Committee, 
whose duty shall be to register the applications 
nade. 








~ GEORGE PUTMAN, 
HAIR DRESSER AND PERFUMER, 


AS removed his Dressing-Room from No. 

211, Washington street, to the new build- 
ing No. 2, Broomfield-street, which has been fit~ 
ted up (by his own direction) in a manner calcu- 
lated to afford the greatest possible amount of 
comfort to Gentleinen while under his well known 
skilful operation. The chairs are so easy—the 
cushions so yielding to the touach—the razors and 
other cutting instruments so keen and smooth—a- 
copious supply of warm water so soft and pure— 
towels, either crash or diaper, so clean and sweet 
—himself and assistants so polite and accommo- 
dating ;—in short the tout ensemble of his new 
Establishment so well contrived and neatly ar- 
ranged, that his customers, one and ail, will un- 


doubtedly confess with pleasure their entire satis- 
faction therewith, and make him the happiest of © 


Tonsors. ) 
For Gentlemen who may feel desirous of hav- 


ing exclusive apparatus, he has provided drawers - 


to contain their boxes, brushes, towels, essences, 
oils, powder, &c. &e. which articles he will al- 
ways be happy to supply. 6m March 10. 


GENTEEL BOARDING HOUSE 
FOR COLORED TRAVELLERS AND RESIDENTS. 


ROBERT WooD 

IVES notice to his friends and the public, 
that he has taken the house corner of Gar- 
den and Southack streets, for the entertainment of 
genteel persons of color who may wish to be ac- 
comimodated with board. It is situated in an eligi- 
ble part of the city, and commands an extenswe and 
pleasant prospect. Board may be obtained by the 
day, week or month. Every effort will be made 
by Mr Woud to suit the taste and convenience of 
his patrons. Gentlemen of color, in other places, 
on visiting Boston, will find his house a desirable re- 

Patronage is respectfully solicited. Dec.i7. 


ES ——————— 








sort. 








FOR SALE AT THIS OFFICE, AND AT THE 
BOOKSTORE OF CARTER AND HENDEE, 
A DISsoUwBWsA 
On Slavery in the United States, ; 

By Rev, Samuel J. May, Pastor of the Firet 
Church in Brooklyn, Ct, 
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LITERARY. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 











{For the Liberator.] 

Mr Epitor—The following lines are from an old 
number of Freedom’s Journal, which, if you deem 
proper, 1 wish you would republish in the Liberator. 

Mipp_Letowy, Cr. A. G. B—n. 


THE TEARS OF A SLAVE. 
Adieu to my dear native shore, 
To toss on the boisterous wave, 
To enjoy my kindred no more, 
But to weep—the tears of a slave! 








By the sons of freemen I ’m borne 
To a land of the free and the brave ; | 
Froui my wife and my children 1 ’m torn, 
To weep—the sad tears of a slave! 


When I think on my mother and friends, | 
And the joy their countenance gave, 
Ah! how my sad bosom it rends, 
While weeping—the tears of a slave! 
Keen sorrow so presses my heart, ~ 
That often I sigh for my grave, 
While feeling the whip’s cruel smart, 
And weeping—the tears of a slave! 


a 


Ah! now I must labor for gold, 
To pamper the pride of a knave ; 
Ah! now I am shackled and sold, 
To weep—the sad tears of a slave! 


Ye sons of the free and the wise, 
Your tender compassion I crave ; 

Alas, can your bosoms despise 
The pitiful tears of a slave ? 


Can a land of Christians so pure, 
Let demons of slavery rave ? 

Can the angel of mercy endure 
The sorrowful tears of a slave ? 


Just Heaven, to thee I appeal ! 
Hast thou not the power to save ? 
In mercy thy power reveal, 
And dry—the sad tears of a slave! 
AFRICUS. 


{From the Albany Argus.] 
DIRGE. 

On the night following Sunday, Aug. 21st, while 
many of the inhabitants of Southampton county, Va. 
were absent at a camp meeting, held in a neighboring 
district, the slaves rose upon the defencelesS and un- 
armed who remained at home, and sacrijiced between 
sixty and seventy victims, 


Wail! for the innocent, 
The beautiful and fair, 

The young, who perished in their youth, 
The old in his hoary hair. 


Wail! for the many hearths 
And homes made desolate ; 

For broken hearts and severed ties—~ 
The spoils of murderous hate. 


Fair passed the Sabbath sun 
Behind the western hills ; 

For hymns were heard in the ancient wood, 
And songs by the gushing rills. 


The old man called his flock, 
And read the living word ; 

And the peace of God was in his heart, 
While his lips in prayer were stirred. 


All solemnly knelt down, 
With meek, confiding air ; 

And breathed ‘ amen,’ as the sire implored 
For them the Great Keeper’s care. 


Sleep, in her folded arms, 
Wrapt husband, child and wife ; 

And throbbing pulse and heaving breast 
Were all that betokened life. 


A shrick was heard by night! 
The startled eye but saw 

The gleaming axe, and the ear just caught 
The sable fiend’s hurra! 


The lid shut o’er the eye ; 
The ear heard not again ; 
And only death stood sentry by 
The red postern of the slain. 


Morn smiled as it was wont, 
On upland, plain and stream, 

And thousand birds their matins sung 
To the first awakening beam. 


But woman’s cheerful smile, 
And man’s exciting voice, 

And childhood’s gleeful laugh, no more 
In the morning bade rejoice. 


Out on the polished floor 
Ran the ensanguined flood ; 

The babe slept on its mother’s breast, 
And its bruised lips dashed with blood. 


Upon the cold hearth stone 
The unripened virgin lay, 
Crushed in her budding loveliness, 
And dawn of her opening day. 


And manhood’s sturdy arm 
In dust was beaten down ; 

From youth his boast and pride were reft, 
From reverend age his crown, 


Wail! for the young and fair, 
And their remorseless fate ; 

Wail! for the merry homes Jaid waste, 
And the bosom desolate. 


TO THE KING’S MOST EXCELLENT MaA- 
JESTY. 1768. 
BY PHILLIS WHEATLEY, AN AFRICAN SLAVE. 
Your subjects hope, dread Sire, 
The crown upon your brows may flourish long, 
And that your arm may in your God be strong! 
O may your sceptre numerous nations sway, 
And all with love and readiness obey ! 


Bat how shall we the British king reward ¢ 
Rule thou in peace, our father, aud our Jord! 
Midst the remembrance of thy favors past, 
The meanest peasants most admire the last.* 
May George, beloved by all the nations round, 
Live with Heaven’s choicest, constant blessings 
crowned ! 
Great God, direct and guard him from on high, 
And from his head let every evil fly ! 
And may each clime with equal gladness see 
A monarch’s smile can set his subjects free ! 





* The Repeal of the Stamp Act. 





THE WORLD. 


for a sou! magnanimous, to know, 

Poor world, thy littleness, and let thee go! 

Not with a gloomy, proud, ascetic mind, 

‘That loves thee still, and only hates mankind ; 

Reverse the line, and that my temper be, 

—To love mankind, and pour eontempt on thee! 
Jane Tayior. 





JOHN RANDOLPH. 

A correspondent of the Louisville (Ky.) Jour- 
nal of the 7th ult. very wittily attacks ‘ Our Rus- 
sian Ambassador,’ the madman of Roanoke, 
whom he styles ‘ an exhausted bag of bones.’— 
We select a few paragraphs from his communi- 
cation, which show that ‘ negro dealers,’ alias 
slaveholders, are becoming disreputable even at 
the south. 

Since then the peculiarities of Johan Randolph 
of Roanoke, have displayed themselves in an ad- 
vertisement ; one so much like himself that we 
regret having mislaid it. It was made up of short 
paragraphs, in his usual desultory way—stating 
that he had owned Stallions, that the best of them 
were dead, owing to the inattention of those to 
whom they were iutrusted, who also had not paid 


| what they owed him; that among them, only one 


honest man had settled with him, and he had net 
paid him. Yet there still remains a wonderful 
horse, whose services Mr. 
his fellow citizens. His negroes, designed for 
sale, * will move toward the South as soon as the 
weather will permit.’ 

A choice article this to be shewn at St. Peters- 
burgh, as a specimen of the merchandize dealt in 
Ly an American Ambassador, beginning with 
stud horses, and ending with negroes! Was 
there not formerly, in Tennessee, a great man 
whose career took the same course? and may 
we not hence, in part at least, account for the 
tender attachment between him and John Ran- 
dolph? Similis simili gaudet. Like to like, is 
an old proverb. 

* * * * 

That this man has a legal right to receive the 
public money, if the President puts it in his way ; 
that he has a like right to sell his negroes, as well 
as to dispose of his stud horses, is equally true. 
But that a man of honor and veracity, after the 
language held by Mr. Randolph, would, in his 
situation, accept a place, or that a man of hu- 
manity would sell the human creatures, born in 
his own house, seems strange, to say the least of 
it. Perhaps old age has brought on avarice in its 
chilling train, and at a time, when three score 
years have done away the possibility of a family, 
and the reason for making a provision for a worn 
out existence, the desire of hoarding has occupied 
his failing faculties, and determined him to grasp 
the only enjoyment of dotage. Of his income 
from his estate and horses, we know nothing ; yet 
it must be enough, in a body scarcely by nature 
half made up, to set such an one above the ne- 
cessity of accepting the public money ; of selling 
the people bred upon his own plantation. The 
number of negroes designed for the Southern mar- 
ket is not stated by him: his accompt then re- 
mains, with blanks to be filled up by himself. 

Cr. by Uncle Sam, - - 18,000 
By negroes, - - - - 
By plantation, horses, &c. - - 

Two parts in three of these gains may be ill 
gotten ; but what then ? 

Populus me sibilat, at mihi plaudo, 

Ipse domi, simul ac nummos contemplor in arsa, 
{Let others laugh, while I delighted rest, 
Counting the specie in my iron chest.] 

~ ~ % * 

*Tis many years since John Randolph declared 
in Congress, that the alarm bell made every moth- 
er in Richmond clasp her infant to her bosom. 
Since then he talked about shooting his negroes, 
but by his advertisement we find that he has learn- 
ed from Horace to make a better use of them. 

Vendere cum possis captivum occidere noli, 

[When you can sell a captive, slay him not.] 

* * * * 

A writer who for some years past, has been 
alarming us with the comparative increase of the 
negro race, would find at John Randolph’s an in- 
estimable example in point. Forty years increase 
has mdde them from three to four fold their origi- 
nal number, while on the part of their master, 
not a single white or Indian has been produced. 
Juvenal his favorite author would tell him, 
Gratum est quod populo civem, patriceque dedisti 
Si facis ut patria sit idoneus, utilis agris, 

Utilis et bellorum et pacis rebus agendis, 

[’Tis well that on your country you bestow 

A citizen ; provided nobly trained 

To deeds of war, and to the arts of peace. } 

But no citizen of any kind, much less such as 
above described, is to be expected from J. Ran- 
dolph, old, cold, and withered, and if not as poor 
as Job, indebted for thet exemption to negro 
breeding, the sales from whence arising will, with 
some people, stamp him as wicked as the patri- 
arch’s wife. 

* * * * 

Negro-dealer was never an honored name ; of 
Jate years it has got so much below par, that no 
man undertakes it, except one who feels that he 
can, after having made up his pack, retire well 
satisfied, ‘ infamous and contented,’ upon wealth 
wrung from the unhappy. May we hope that, 
among the black exiles, none may be purchased 
from Southampton? The imputation may be an 
affront to Mr. R. but there are many who, when 
they see a man sell his paternal slaves to make 
money, will be apt to suspect that the same mo- 
tive may carry him a little further. At any rate, 
we advise our southern friends to inquire carefully 
into the character of the Virginia slaves offered 
for sale, and not to let the name of our ambassa- 
dor slacken their enquiries. Never had the south- 
ern states cause for equal attention to the charac- 
ter of the negroes who are to replace the Indians, 
perhaps one dry to avenge the expelled owners 
of the soil on its usurpers. Never was there a 
state so fearfully marked out by guilt for the 
coming retribution of heaven as Georgia. Let 
those who vindicate her deeds luok to the conse- 
quences. It may suit those Virginia statesmen to 
do so, who, owning a superfluity of negroes, nat- 


| urally wish to make room for such useless proper- 


ty in Georgia, whence the next generation may 
with certainty Jook out for enemies, raised up not 
by that particular Providence whose doings are 
not to be presumptuously scanned by mortal eyes, 
but by that plain, that awful system of retribution, 
which he who runs may read, which has decreed 
wealth for industry, safety for courage, peace for 


innocence, hut terror, and ultimately destruction | 


for tyranny. 
« * * ~ 

Looking back, I observe that I have hinted at 
the conjunction of Negro-breeder and burough- 
monger. But the first is quite enough, ’tis infi- 
nitely worse than the last. Were all men bor- 
ough mongers, the only consequence would be the 
rise of price in the commodity ; no injury this to 
the community. But were all the whites to be- 
come negro-breeders, of the same genus with 
John Randolph, the date of the white man would 
be nearly run oat in Virginia. Debarred from 
the genial bed ; whether by avarice, chastity, or 
inappetence, the withered eotemporaries of John 


tando!lph tenders to | : , 
jing the motives and attacking the characters of | : ; 
'stitutional requirements of Georgia and President 


waiting the decease of the last white, then to take 
peeceable and actual, as well as virtual possession 
of their uative soil: if indeed it be possible to 
suppose them so strangely forbearant as to suffer 
their old masters to linger out a life, which hope 
extinguished must have made perfectly wretched, 
and of course its close a benefit conferred, wheth- 
er by nature or by negro. Such are the certain 
consequences to be looked for from those who 
imitate John Randolph’s conduct through life, and 
worse cannot take place, except in those who re- 
place the white by a mulatto offspring, and add 
that intelligence to the negro race which alone is 
wanting to insure their mastery. 


FREE PEOPLE OF COLOR. 

Among the objects which should attract the 
charity of the christian public, might be mention- 
ed the cause of the colored population. ‘The wri- 
| ter has remarked with 
| servations contained in the public papers, impuga- 





the people of color. The desire appears to be 
excited in the breasts of some that the Africans 
should be removed from our state beyond its 
| bounds. They allege that they are naturally in- 
'dolent and thievish, that they indulge in the vices 
of sensuality and intoxication, that they do not 
| make provision in summer, and the seasons of la- 
| bor, for the wants of winter, and the necessities 
jand discomforts of old age. ‘That part of that 
| population may be addicted to these vices is to be 
| conceded ; for in this life good and evil are strange- 
|ly mingled: and indeed, what people, or what 
| class of society is there in which the majority are 
not habitually licentious and depraved? But that 
they are universally or generally given to these 
vices is denied. Let it be remembered that a great 
part of the colored population of Pennsylvania 
have been brought up in slavery, and possess the 
vices consequent upon such a state. Slaves, who 
receive no emolument for their labor, who are 
driven from morning until night under the lash of 
an unfeeling overseer, who have scarcely a sufli- 
ciency of aliment on which to subsist, cannot be 
expected to be as active and diligent as_ the stur- 
dy laborer of the north, who receives his daily or 
weekly wages. It is their interest to do as little 
as they possibly can, and thus while away the 
day with as little physical suffering as possible. 
Many, particularly of the southern blacks, are 
given to sensuality. For this, no excuse can he 
made. It is asin, in the sight of the All Holy 
and Pure Being who fills immensity with his pre- 
sence. But let it be remembered, that they labor 
hardly during the day, and that night is the only 
time they can call their own. They then emerge 
from their quarters, and seek the pleasures of so- 
ciety. Nor is it wonderful, if on such occasions 
they fall into the excesses of the uneducated, 
and of those who have no other solace for their 
troubles than the indulgence in carnal gratifica- 
tions. With respect to the crime of improvidence 
with which they are charged, there is some sem- 
blance of truth in it ; but it is the common fault 
of the untutored and the uncivilized. ‘The Indian 
tribes of America are guilty of the same error. 
In times when the forest is propitious to their ex- 
ertions, they live in unbounded luxuriance ; when, 
on the contrary, game is scarce, they and their 
families suffer the extremes of pinching want. 
The colored population are not more unprincipled 
than other people and nations that have experien- 
ced the galling yoke of servitude. That there is 
any deficiency in the understandings of colored 


' 
{ 
| 
| 


whites,.cannot be pretended, except by those 
who have not given~the subject the attention 
which is due to it. In the primitive Church, we 


can Bishops, men renowned for their wisdom, 


prian, whose praise was in all the churches, and 
who took such a stand against the heresies of his 
day, was, according to some-historians, a man of 
color. ‘To advert to our ¢wn times, it is gratify- 
ing to the philanthropic mind to observe the pro- 
gress of refinement and civilization in the repub- 
lic of Hayti. ‘The writer was remarkably struck 
and delighted with a late account published by an 
officer on board one of the United States vessels 


paid to President Boyer. 
esies of polished fife. 
commendation of the talented and accomplished 


secretary of state, Inginac. 
color have more é¢hurches built for them, let them 


them ; let the whjte population encourage educa- 


{ tion, and particularly religious education among 


them, and in a few yearsa different state of things 
will ensue. The colored population in general, 
respected by others, will learn to respect them- 
selves ; they will restrain their unruly appetites ; 
cultivating a taste for literature, and finding suffi- 
cient to employ their hours of leisure, they will 
renounce their fondness for unhallowed amuse- 
ments. They will, like the christian purt of the 
white population, educate their children in the 
fear of the Lord ; they will deny ungodliness and 


and godly, and will adorn the doctrine of God 
their Saviour in all things. Rusticus. 





THE IMPRISONED MISSIONARIES. 


on a Southern tour for his health, has addressed 


very ifteresting account ofa visit he made a fort- 
night since, to the Missionaries imprisoned, with- 
out crime, in the penitentiary of Georgia. He 
was freely and kindly admitted by the keeper, 
and was moved to tenderness on meeting with 





his Christian brethren, to find them clad in the | 
| Same garments with the felons with whom they | 


are incarcerated. On the Sabbath they were 


| dressed in coarse white linen pantaloons, a coarse | 


, cotton shirt, a eparse dark colored woollen round- | 
| about or jacket, with comfortable shoes and stock- 


| ings, all of them bearing the prison mark. 
had no look of @onscious guilt. 
bright and cheerful. 


They 
Their eye was 
é Dr. Worcester is engaged in 
preaching a coufsec of sermons upon the moral 
law. His text on the day of Mr. Patton’s visit, 


was the sixth eommandment—‘ Thou shalt not-! 


kill.” ‘Seldom,’ says Mr. P. ‘have I heard a 
sermon with which { was so much delighted. It 
was plain, discriminating, instractive, and practi- 
cal. He showed a mind strong and penetrating, 
‘well disciplined and richly furnished. He mani- 
fested great moral*courage in his upen and plain 
‘rebuke of sin. Whilst he evinced a deep devo- 
_tion and resolute attachment to the holiness and 
‘authority of God’s law, he mingled the tenderest 
|regard for the souls of the prisoners—who were 
very attentive.’ After the services of this morn- 
‘ing, Mr. Woreester proceeded to hear his bible 


Randolph would, at this moment, be the sole re- | 
lies of the white race, while the negroes would be | 


‘ignorant men. . 


‘to a high degree. 


From Poulson’s American Daily Advertiser. ‘now about to be committed to their cells. 


‘turned aside to sec the little place where his chris- 


pain and chagrin the ob-— 
‘this? Nothing but preaching the Gospel to the 





people, any natural inferiority to those of the | 


and piety, and nieral worth. ‘The great St. Cy- | 


of a visit he, in the suite of the commandant, | 
He observes that the | 
court of Hayti might vie with some of the anvient , 
and long established courts of Europe in the court- | 
He speaks in terms of high | 


let the people of | 


have more missiogaries, let them have more Sun- | 
day schools, let more tracts be distributed among 


worldly lusts ; they will live soberly, righteously | 


a letter to the editors of the Observer, giving a 
position in which you have placed them, the 





| Gardiner, Me. 2d inst. 


class, consisting of 15 or 20 of the prisoners. “ I 
attended him,” says Mr. P. ‘and was _affected 
deeply when I saw him patiently instructing these 
He takes great pains with them, 
kind, and has their confidence 
Mr. Butler is likewise diligent- 
promoting the spiritual welfare of 
the prisoners. ‘The demeanor of these gentlemen 
is meek, cheerful and submissive ; and like Dan- 
iel, their oppressors have no accusation against 
them, except it befor the firm yet unoffending 
discharge of their duties as Missionaries of the 
same religion for which their Divine Master was 
put to death. In the afternoon Mr. P. also at- 
tended their services, and took a part in the exer- 


is very patient and 


ly employed in 


‘cises, ‘Phe rattling of the grates and doors, and 


the clanking of chains, and the approach of eve- 


ning, reminded the visitor that the prisoners wer 
e 


tian brethren slept. 'They have no beds ; and 
five blankets is all the bedding allowed to the 


‘two. As Mr. P. turned away, ‘ the iron entered 


his soul.’ What had these men done to merit 


Indians, and refusing to comply with the ancon- 


Jackson. 





METAPHYSICS. 
Specimen of a Collegiate Examination. 


Professor—What is a salt box? 

Student—lIt is a box made to contain salt. 

Prof—How is it divided ? 

Stud—Into a salt box, and a box of salt. 

Prof—Very well, show the distinction. _ 

Stud—A salt box may be where there is no 
salt, but salt is absolutely necessary to the exis- 
tence of a box of salt. 

Prof—Are not salt boxes otherwise divided ? 

Stud—Yes, by a partition. 

Prof——Whiat is the use of this division ? 

Stud—To separate the coarse salt from the fine. 

Prof—How ? think a little. 

Stud—To separate the fine salt from the coarse. 

Prof—To be sure, to separate the fine from 
the coarse ; but are not sali boxes otherwise dis- 
tinguished ? 

Stud—Yes, into possible, positive, and proba- 
ble. 

Prof—Define these several kinds of salt boxes. 

Stud—A possible salt box is a salt box yet un- 
sold, in the joiner’s hands. 

Prof—Why so? 

Stud—Because it hath not yet become a salt 
box, having never had any salt in it ; and it may 
probably be applied to some other use. 

Prof—Very true ; for a salt box which never 
had, hath not now, and perhaps never may have 
any salt in it, can only be termed a possible salt 
box. What is a probable salt box ? 

Stud—lIt is a salt box in the hand of one going 
to a shop to buy salt, and who hath a twopence 
in his pocket to pay the shopkeeper : and a posi- 
tive salt box is one which hath actually and bona 
fide got salt in it. 

Prof—Very good ; what other division of salt 
boxes do you recollect ? 

Stud—They are divided into substantive and 
pendent. A substantive salt box is that which 
stands by itself on the table or dresser, and the 
pendent is that which hangs by a nail against the 
wall. 

Prof—What is the idea of a salt box ? 

Stud—lt is that image which the mind con- 
ceives of a salt box when no salt is present. 

Prof—What is the abstract idea of a salt box ? 

Stud—lt is the idea ofa salt box abstracted 
from the idea of a box ; or of salt, or of a salt 
box: or of a box of salt. 

Prof—Very right ; by this means you acquire 
a most perfect knowledge of a salt box ; but tell 


- . me ..o» | me, is the idea of a salt box a salt idea ? 
find in the council of Carthage, a number of Affi- | “ ; ne de 


Stud—Not unless the ideal box hath the idea 
of selt contained in it. 

Prof—True ; and therefore an abstract idea 
cannot be either salt or fresh, round or square, 
long or short: and this shows the difference he- 
tween a salt idea and an idea of salt.—I!s an apti- 
tude to hold salt an essential or an accidental 
property of a salt box ? 

Stud—lIt is an essential ; but if there should be 
a crack in the bottom of the box, the aptitude to 
spill salt would be termed an accidental property 
of that salt box. , 

Prof—Very well, very well, indeed. 
is the salt called with respect to the box? 

Stud—lIt is called its contents. 

Prof—Aund why so? 

Stud—Because the cook is content, guoad hoc, 
to find plenty of salt in the box. 

Prof—You are very right. 


What 





PLAtIn ENGuiisH To THE Pops. The four 
Italian Legatious (says the London Morning Her- 
ald of Dec. 3ist) have addressed the following 
proclamation to the Papal Court: ‘ You have 
promised to the people of these provinces just 
laws. You have published several ; but, far from 
tending to public utility, they have all been in 
favor of your absolutism. Show, therefore, now, 
if possible, the same good faith as the people 


themselves—leave off your intrigues—cease to 


foment civil war—annul the barbarous instrac- 
tions given to the Bishops and Curates, they ill 
aceord with the Guspel—listen to the Deputies 
who will soon make their appearance before you 
—grant them all they will ask of you, for your 
people wish nothing but just laws, which they 
have a right to obtain ; but if you dare to attempt 


a coup-de-main against them whilst they are 
bea | imploring you as suppliants, they swear in their 
The Rev. William Patton, of New-York, being | 


despair to face every danger with arms in their 
hands, rather than submit to be the slaves and 
victims of your frightful despotism. 


whole world will be convinced that you refuse to 
listen to the prayers of faithful subjects, who ask 
only for just laws. May God protect the people.’ 





Fighting by Proclamation.—The attention 
of passers in Wall street was arrested yesterday 
forenoon, by a person who mounted the Exchange 
steps with a cowhide, and proclaimed that he 
would flog a certain individual the moment he 


| Should pass that way ; of which, however, there 
| Was no special probability, 


haranguing for some time, he disappeared in com- 
pany with a magistrate-—N. Y. Jour. Com. 





The Richmond (Va.) Compiler gives an ac- 
count ofa very horrible outrage committed in that 


vicinity, by a young free black, upon the daugh- | 


ter of a respectable citizen, Mr. B. Harris, about 
12 or 13 years old. In the absence of her father, 
he stepped in and accomplished his vile purpose, 
almost killing the girl by his brutality. Mr. H. 
arrived, pursued the villain, caught him, and im- 
mediately maimed him, and gave him upwards of 
150 lashes, &e. &c. The offender is still alive, 
but it is said he will not recover. 





Snow was four feet deep in the 








MORAL. 


FREE AGENCY AND ACCOUNTABI 


We have perused with much satisfaction ol 
Dissertation on the Subject of Future Punis, 13 
by Oliver Johnson, Editor of the Christian ul 
dier.’ It is a logical, persuasive and solemn, ; 4 
tise, clearly establishing the desperate folly é 
absurd philosophy of the doctrine of univer), f 
vation. We make a citation from jts pages "7 








The happiness of Heaven consists in the y. | 
tary bestowment of the affections upon (oq a 
the misery of Hell, instead of being caused 4, , 
omnipotent agency of God, without refereng, 
the accountability of men, consists jn voles 
hatred of his character and government Vict 
cannot be made happy by force, any more 4. 
matter can be made susceptible of pleasan + 
pain. We are so constituted, in the Wisdo a 
God, that we cannot be happy, withoy 1. 
voluntarily holy. And who will presume 4 
fault with God for being thus constituted > .°! 














the thing formed, say unto him that formed ——=_——_ 
Why hast thou made me thus? ’ \a i 
The laws of the natural world are fixed ‘a BOS’ 


immutable. Water, and fire, for instance hon 
each their distinct properties. A man cay patil 
hand in one, without experiencing pain, by if 
thrust it into the other, it will cause suffer 
Now suppose a man puts his hand into the it 
Will he blame God for the suffering he undergos 
God has the power to impart, by a miracle. 4) 








properties of water to fire. But who will Say hey 
under any obligation to do it? Or suppose a chal 
were to fall into the fire, and had no power\ all 
cape. Now God has the power to avert the yy. Two Di 
ural consequences of this misfortune, and prevail No subs 
the child from experiencing the least degree yf period tha 
pain ; nay, he has the power to impart to it Agents % 
most exquisite happivess, while burning jn \ _ All lett 
flames. But who will say he is a tyrant {ory from Age 
doing it? 
The body cannot be sustained without fy! 
Now suppose a company of men enter into ay, 
greement, that they will no longer condescendy Cc. 
till the earth, in order to secure the necessaries Nathan W 
life. God is able to~feed them, whether thn 
will work or not ; and they are not going to \y) Rufas E. ¢ 
under the necessity of so much labor. [jy- David Cat 
ploughing, and sowing, and reaping, are all yy! 
less, so long as the Almighty has the power y- Harvey K 
feed them. They are determined no longer y/ Charles W 
endure the fatigue of incessant toil. God is any.) Benjamin 
ciful being, and delights in the happiness of jy” Edward Jo 
creatures ; therefore he will not allow them y_ Richard Je 
lack for the necessaries of life. Do you supp! Edward J. 
God would provide food for these rash adveng. a ph 
ers, and force them to recetve it? or would a @- C. Smit 
leave them to reap the consequences of their {ol)_ 
in famine and death? Now God will no my) Henry E. 
force men to Heaven, than he will oblige theny! Alfred Nig 
take their food. The one is as free as the oth,” 
and men act as voluntarily when they refuse, 99 John Wm. 
cept salvation on the terms of the gospel, as the Wikiam S 
do in the acceptation or rejection of their food, Rev. Jehie 
Many argue upon the absurd hypothesis, thy William H 
God can work moral impossibilities ; that he w William A 
cause a thing to exist, and not to exist, at th William C 
same time ; that he can create men free ageit a 
and then govern them just as if they were w Philip A. | 
chines. Now God cannot violate the immutiy George Ho 
laws of his government, and take rebels to Cc | Ma 
bosom. He never will throw his government om gana 










to confusion, by abolishing his law, in order tw 
men may be saved without repentance. And¢ 
we not see the reasonableness of his conduct? | 
it not perfectly equitable, that men should reper 











in order to be saved, especially when they ha Erwin Sack 
the power to do it, and nothing but their om 
stubbornness prevents? When the child tru Abraham I 
gresses the command of the parent, we all thot 

it reasonable that he should repent. And is itwp OP Et L 
right that men should repent for having brow 

the law of Ged and trampled on the blood of FP ‘tis. 


Christ ? —_—— is 
PUBLIC MEN. 


and make his 
crime at all, 









So unusual is practical religion among, polis merce. My 
men, that to many it would seem ridiculous, fx: 7% tuted an ingu 
governor to pray in his family evening and mor) 9% out to be a m 
ing. Can any thing have a more malign init) then, by the! 
ence on the cause of vital Godliness, than i) 99% African a sla 


statesmen, and officers of the army and mv, = 
who are avowedly irreligious, and even prim) 
swearers, card players, Sabbath breakers, at 
libertines—are the constant themes of eulogy! 
The collision of the. factions, indeed, beguis® 
render public men objects of distrust. If we * 
lieve one half of what the public journals w.7 
respecting the baseness of the leading politi 7 
— if but a little of all that is uttered by suciu#@ © 
as Berrieu, Branch, Ingham, &c. respecting 0") 
compeers is true, there is a most scandalous @/ 


a new-born C 
iseven a gr 
passed a con: 
for twenty or 
ble enjoymen 
who is made 
servitude and 
divided it wit 
the man a slz 
kept him as g 





gradation of moral principle among those © cane of the 
should be emphatically ‘ the fearers of the Lot 79 ation Is our o: 
—the exemplars of religion, and the come) place: we us 
tors of social virtue. Every patriot, 7 Sir | agp Hime to mure 
how low the state of morals is at the seat of sehild. Itis 
general government, blushes for his cout! crime to rob 
while the genuine disciple 6f Christ, ‘ sighs and, is it no 
cries for all the abominations that be dm, AOIN ’ 
in the City of Washington, and at the capils’ 

the several states. 

How rare are such statesmen as the exemip*! | 

Governor Vroom of New Jersey ! the late "7 THE M 
ernor Crafts, and the present Governor Palmer I am the a: 


Vermont ! Such Statesmen shine as bright ight 
amidst the surrounding darkness. ‘They 27 
ashamed in the private walks of life, ner)" 
lic documents to acknowledge themselves the di 5 
ciples of Christ Jesus, and the subjects of Mowat § 
the Prince.—Rev. Dr. Willson, of Albany: 


7 the advantage 
Cipation ; bat 
objects, the n 
bd populstion 
‘and religion, 





In the fatal INTEMPERANCE. liberation ang 
This is no time for temporising. A might; ™ of slavery is ; 
is raging over the land. Already has it 4" man, ix a gs 
forth thousands from their comfortable 0” | “SPwhose eyes a 
and compelled them to take up their reside” “nog hardened 
the most dreary hovels. Already has !t const Foot of all F 
med the substance of innumerable famites, of cs ev 
caused the groans.of widows and the cries ® © ioel rom the 
_ phans to ascend to Heaven in one mighty — ves, but +t 
| Already has it seared the hearts and conse HY sorrows 
of thousands who were once the most tende® ” Notwithsta; 
ver, affectionate of men. Already have its — _ shines aroand 
After flourishing and ; flames smothered the vital spark of christ” “WBthat the deela 
_in the hearts of a raultitude who have 14” j ied. * The . 
‘name of Christ before men. And more : li 
_black vapours have ascended to the sacred ve comprehe 
-and shrouded in darkness the intellects of ™*"!’ | (Count for the ¢ 
_ professed ambassador of Christ. And shall ¥* ” Unitod gy 
idle? Shall we temporise? Shall we *! quest a reply 
nough has been done? An army has g0"" inquiry ? 
to check its terrible progress, of which this ‘ad ‘Ww 
ty constitutes a part. By great and wore!) pg ho are ¢ 
exertions, the fury of its flames has beet *)" Pay ad B OF pur 
' But if we halt for one moment—if we a7€ os hose Ram. a 
‘single hour, it will burst forth with tenfo nite as a boo 
ness.—Dr. Scott’s Address on Intempe® tnhers of 
a got f 12 illasteatin 
There are about 500 murders committed if Member Sor 
woods near | ly in the U. States, that proceed directly ‘an be born q 


temperance.— Baptist Reg. 





